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T.  S.  ELIOT  writes  of  ‘the  cynicism,  the  loathing  and  disgust 
of  humanity,  expressed  consummately  in  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy  and  avers  that  the  play  lays  bare  ‘an  intense  and 
unique  and  horrible  vision  of  life’  {Selected  Essays,  pp.  189-90). 
L.  G.  Salingar,  writing  rather  more  dispassionately,  neverthe¬ 
less  maintains  that  ‘there  is  nothing  in  the  play,  in  its  scheme  of 
moral  and  social  values,  to  compensate  for  Vendice’s  fall’,  and 
that  ‘when  [Tourneur]  comes  to  offer  his  positive  values,  they 
arc  formal  and,  dramatically,  lifeless’  (VI  Scrutiny  417).  And 
Professor  Ellis-Fermor’s  remarks  are  even  more  arresting: 
'His  definite  affirmation  of  evil  stands  inflexible  and  p>ositive’ 
...  ‘A  universe  denuded  of  spiritual  significance’ . . .  ‘Unique 
atmosphere  of  compact  and  irrefragable  evil’  {The  Jacobean 
Drama,  1936,  pp.  153,  155,  163).  This  or  something  like  it  has 
been  the  burden  of  Tourneur  criticism  since  Swinburne’s  time, 
and  the  dissenting  voices  have  been  strangely  few.  E.  H.  C. 
Oliphant  advanced  a  very  different  view  when  he  remarked 
that  ‘Tourneur  is  primarily  a  missionary  moralist’  (XXXII 
S.  P.  594),  yet  the  defence  was  rather  left-handed,  coming  as  it 
did  from  one  who  denied  that  Tourneur  had  written  this 
particular  play.  The  only  critic  who,  while  giving  it  to 
Tourneur,  has  defended  the  play  as  the  reverse  of  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  evil  seems  to  be  Dr.  Bradbrook,  in  her  Themes  and 
Conventions  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy,  and  for  all  its  eloquence  hers 
b  a  rather  lonely  voice  to  set  against  the  chorus  of  agreement  on 
the  other  side.  In  view  of  the  opposition  it  does  not  seem  alto¬ 
gether  presumptuous  to  offer  what  confirmation  one  can  for  her 
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reading.  Experto  credite:  I  was  once  angrily  reproved  by  the 
incumbent  of  a  provincial  Chair  in  England  for  daring  to 
disagree  with  Professor  Ellis-Fermor  and  Mr.  Eliot  in  this  case, 
on  the  grounds  not  that  their  views  were  correct  but  simply  that 
they  were  inviolable,  like  the  voice  of  God. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  accordance  with  the  melancholy  rule 
that  it  is  easier  to  propound  a  misreading  than  correct  one,  the 
only  way  to  deny  absolutely  the  validity  of  comments  like  those 
quoted  would  be  to  reapply  them  to  the  play,  reviewing  every 
line  of  it  lest  some  crucial  instance  of  ‘cynicism’  or  the  like 
should  pass  unobserved.  Fortunately  the  nature  of  TIu 
Revenger's  Tragedy  allows  us  to  be  more  concise.  To  abstract 
from  it  the  principal  preoccupations  upon  which  such  com¬ 
ments  seem  to  depend  is  to  find  that  there  are  probably  no 
more  than  three  of  them.  There  is  the  theme  of  gold  or 
acquisitiveness;  there  is  the  theme  of  lechery  or  unchastity; 
and  there  is  the  theme  of  death.  These  actually  appear  in  the 
very  first  speech.  Vindice’s  first  lines  are  all  close  to  the  idea  of 
carnality:  ‘royall  letcher’,  ‘gray  hayrde  adultery’,  ‘dambd 
desires’,  ‘heate’  —  the  orientation  is  plain.  Then  he  turns  to 
the  skull  of  his  murdered  mistress  and  the  idea  of  death  be¬ 
comes  dominant  (references  are  to  the  pages  of  Allardyce 
Nicoll’s  edition,  [1930]): 

Thou  sallow  picture  of  my  poysoned  loue. 

My  studies  ornament,  thou  shell  of  Death, 

Once  the  bright  face  of  my  betrothed  Lady  . . .  (80) 

With  the  succeeding  lines,  the  lady’s  eyes  having  once  been 
‘two-heauen-pointed  Diamonds’,  there  is  again  a  modulation 
and  the  third  theme  moves  into  prominence: 

Oh  she  was  able  to  ha  made  a  Vsurers  sonne 
Melt  all  his  patrimony  in  a  kisse. 

And  what  his  father  fiftie  yeares  told 

To  haue  consumde,  and  yet  his  sute  beene  cold. 

And  the  speech  goes  on  to  reach  an  epitome  in  the  line 

Age  as  in  gold,  in  lust  is  couetous 


the  revenger’s  tragedy’ 


where  each  of  the  themes  (‘Age’  for  mortality)  is  echoed  and  the 
significantly  moral  comment  (‘couetous’)  baldly  appended. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.  All  three  topics  appear  repeatedly  in 
the  imagery,  and  the  play’s  whole  content  depends,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  co-ordinates  that  they  provide,  on  the  attitudes  towards 
them  that  are  revealed.  I  say  ‘the  attitudes  towards’  advisedly 
because  the  real  significance  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  actions 
depicted,  nor  simply  in  the  characters  who  act,  but  in  the  whole 
complex  of  action  and  comment  that  the  play  presents.  It  is 
possible,  by  abstracting  from  this  complex,  to  point  to  ‘a 
universe  denuded  of  spiritual  significance’,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  describe  Macbeth  as  a  play  about  Scots.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  make  an  abstraction  of  a  different  order,  and  try  to  pick 
out  from  the  body  of  the  play  those  passages  in  which  each  of 
the  themes  receives  its  strongest  emphasis,  then  I  think  we  shall 
have  given  cynicism  and  horror  as  fair  a  chance  to  show  them- 
lelves  as  can  very  well  be  offered.  Here,  if  anywhere,  those 
characteristics  indicated  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  Professor  Ellis- 
Fermor  are  likely  to  be  relatively  pure.  Let  us  see  whether  the 
moral  comment  represented  by  ‘couetous’  is  absent  from  them, 
whether  in  fact  Tourneur  makes  any  endorsement  of  the 
attitudes  of  his  characters.  Conveniently  enough  we  shall  find 
ourselves  examining  the  crucial  scenes  in  the  play  —  in  itself 
perhaps  a  guarantee  that  this  approach  does  not  divert 
attention  from  its  main  substance. 

Lechery  attains  its  most  explicit  and  striking  expression  in 
Vindice’s  speech  in  I.iii  where,  as  sometimes  during  the  rest  of 
the  play,  it  is  given  a  fuller  dimension  in  depravity  by  being 
associated  with  the  idea  of  incest: 


0  Dutch  lust!  fulsome  lust! 

Druncken  procreation,  which  begets  so  many  drunckards; 
Some  father  dreads  not  (gonne  to  bedde  in  wine)  to  slide 

from  the  mother. 

And  cling  the  daughter-in-law. 

Some  Vncles  are  adulterous  with  their  Neeces, 

Brothers  with  brothers  wiues,  O  howre  of  Incest! 

Any  kin  now  next  to  the  Rim  ath  sister 
Is  mans  meate  in  these  dayes,  and  in  the  morning 
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When  they  are  vp  and  drest,  and  their  maske  on, 

Who  can  perceiue  this?  (91) 

This  is  revolting  enough,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
Tourneur’s  personal  view  of  man’s  depravity.  Vindice  has 
deliberately  put  on  the  demeanour  of  ‘a  man  a’th  Time’  (82) 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  profligate  Lussurioso,  invoking 
‘Impudence!  Thou  Goddesse  of  the  Pallace’  (89)  to  aid  him 
in  his  deception,  and  now  it  is  to  Lussurioso  that  he  is  speaking 
—  as  it  happens,  with  complete  success.  But  there  b  more  than 
assumed  cynicism  in  the  lines  too,  as  the  phrase  ‘in  these  dayes’ 
should  imply.  This  had  been  for  centuries  a  sort  of  signature  m 
homiletic  and  satiric  contexts,  from  the  Fides  hodie  sopitur  of  the 
thirteenth-century  poem  (and  much  earUer)  right  down  to  its 
apotheosis  in  the  form  of  the  character  Now-A-Days  in  the  play 
Mankind,  and  its  introduction  here  indicates  that  Vindicc’s 
lines  are  really  an  incipient  denunciation  of  the  depravities  he 
mentions.  His  concern  is  less  with  promiscuity  than  with  the 
impenetrable  hypocrisies  under  which  ‘in  the  morning’  it  is 
shrouded;  and  as  he  proceeds  the  note  of  protest  becomes  quite 
unmistakable: 

Who  can  perceiue  this?  saue  that  etemall  eye 
That  see’s  through  flesh  and  all,  well: — If  any  thing  be 
dambd. 

It  will  be  twelue  a  clock  at  night;  that  twelue 
Will  neuer  scape; 

It  is  the  ludas  of  the  howers;  wherein. 

Honest  saluation  is  betrayde  to  sin. 

Whatever  grim  levity  the  colloquial  tone  here  suggests  is  surely 
to  be  attributed  to  Vindice  himself,  speaking  in  character, 
rather  than  to  his  creator.  Tourneur,  with  these  references  to 
an  ‘eternall  eye’,  to  damnation  and  salvation,  and  to  *Iudas\ 
has  put  his  own  attitude  as  explicitly  as  it  could  be  put.  The 
horror  of  the  opening  b  not  negated,  for  it  b  now  set  against 
the  fabric  of  Christian  ethics  in  such  a  way  that  its  monstrosity 
only  becomes  more  obvious.  But  there  is  a  hint  that  it  can  be 
negated,  that  there  are  other  forces  present,  even  in  the  mind 
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of  the  malcontent,  by  which  in  due  course  the  corruption  of  the 
state  may  be  purged.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  the  single 
speech  itself  is  concerned,  an  immediate  tension  is  set  up 
between  explicit  Evil  and  implicit  Good,  and  this  helps  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  point  up  the  dramatic  interest.  Vindice’s  words 
have  a  resonance  that  the  ear  attends  to  as  readily  as  the  eye  is 
caught  by  a  sudden  spark  in  its  field  of  vision.  Surely  the  only 
proper  conclusion  is  that  Tourneur  has  made  his  revenger 
speak  arrestingly,  and  surely  this  can  only  be  set  to  his  credit? 

It  will  be  said  that  neither  Mr.  Eliot  nor  Professor  Ellis- 
Fermor  can  have  had  so  patently  double-edged  an  example  in 
mind  as  this.  But  the  point  is  that  Tourneur’s  use  of  ‘horror’ 
and  the  like  is  consistently  double-edged,  that  he  takes  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  maintain  a  hovering  distance  from  the  evil 
element  in  which  a  proportion  of  his  characters  so  indifferently 
move.  A  page  or  so  earlier  there  is  another  instance  of  intrusive 
moral  comment,  in  Spurioso’s  remark  after  his  stepmother  has 
given  him  the  leer  of  invitation  and  a  kiss  to  confirm  it  — 

Oh  one  incestuous  kisse  picks  open  hell  (88) 

—  and  elsewhere  in  the  play  the  dramatist  introduces  many 
touches  of  the  same  kind.  He  also  very  skilfully  uses  the 
ambivalences  of  personality  resulting  from  disguise  to  further 
the  same  end  of  detachment  and  appraisal.  Vindice’s  remarks 
to  Lussurioso  illustrate  this,  and  if  we  turn  to  our  second 
thematic  climax  the  technique  becomes  still  clearer.  It  is  the 
scene  (Il.i)  where  Vindice,  disgwsed  as  Piato,  tempts  his 
mother  to  hand  over  his  sister  to  Lussurioso  in  exchange  for  a 
sumptuous  bribe. 

Here  again  the  first  impression  is  one  of  repulsiveness,  in  this 
case  avarice.  The  mother  hesitates  only  momentarily  over 
Plato’s  proposition,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  play  the  bawd  to  her  daughter  provides  at  least  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  of  a  cynical  attitude  in  Tourneur.  Such  an 
interpretation  assumes,  however,  that  the  dramatist’s  view  of 
her  conduct  is  much  less  critical  than  our  own,  and  this  seems 
demonstrably  false.  The  daughter  Castiza’s  own  disgusted 
refusal  to  comply  with  her  mother’s  suggestions  provides  an 
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obvious  dramatic  comment  on  their  nature,  and  the  speech  in 
which  Piato  undertakes  to  persuade  Gratiana,  the  mother, 
shows  how  careful  Tourneur  has  been  to  furnish  an  evaluadve 
commentary  on  what  he  is  depicting.  Piato  having  made  plain 
his  purpose  Gratiana  replies,  ‘O  fie,  fie,  the  riches  of  the  world 
cannot  hire  a  mother  to  such  a  most  vnnaturall  taske’;  and  he  in 
turn  replies: 

No,  but  a  thousand  Angells  can; 

Men  haue  no  power,  Angells  must  worke  you  too’t. 

The  world  descends  into  such  base-bome  euills 
That  forty  Angells  can  make  fourescore  diuills.  (99) 

The  word-play  on  ‘Angells’  is  a  commonplace  of  the  drama  at 
this  time,  and  in  itself  hardly  subtle,  but  it  is  neat  and  pointed 
and  it  engenders  a  comparatively  crisp  response.  Like  the 
*Iudas'  term  in  the  earlier  speech  it  helps  to  keep  the  audience 
at  the  correct  distance  from  what  is  going  on,  besides  imparting 
an  air  of  subacid  self-mockery  to  Plato’s  words.  With  the  last 
two  lines  and  their  explicit  moralizing,  moreover,  Vindice 
speaks  out  through  his  disguise.  This  shift  from  character  to 
character  is  apparent  throughout  his  speeches  at  this  point, 
enriching  the  irony  and  maintaining  the  ethical  criticisms  that 
the  irony  implies.  Piato  goes  on: 

Would  I  be  poore  delected,  scornd  of  greatnesse, 

Swept  from  the  Pallace,  and  see  other  daughters 
Spring  with  the  dewe  ath  Court,  hauing  mine  owne 
So  much  desir’d  and  lou’d  —  by  the  Dukes  sonne? 

—  and  with  their  submerged  images  of  dust  and  flowers  the 
appeal  of  the  lines  is  simple  and  direct.  But  at  once  the  imagery 
modulates  into  a  more  equivocal  sphere,  returning  to  the 
commerciality  already  touched  on  in  ‘Angells’: 

No,  I  would  raise  my  state  vpon  her  brest 
And  call  her  eyes  my  Tennants,  I  would  count 
My  yearely  maintenance  vpon  her  cheekes: 

Take  Coach  vpon  her  lip. . . . 
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The  metaphors  grow  progressively  grotesque,  arresting,  and 
their  mere  extravagance  becomes  an  adequate  commentary  on 
what  Piato  is  recommending.  Vindice  is  again  sensed  as  a 
spectral  presence  behind  the  words  and  immediately  he  speaks 
out  again  in  his  own  voice,  criticizing  the  very  position  he  has 
been  advocating: 

. . .  Take  Coach  vpon  her  lip,  and  all  her  partes 
Should  keepe  men  after  men,  and  I  would  ride 
In  pleasure  vpon  pleasure.  (My  italics) 

In  effect  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  is  undermined,  for  now 
it  is  the  unavoidably  cumulative  nature  of  Sin  or  incontinence 
that  is  stressed.  It  is  what  Chapman  says  in  Bus^  D'Ambois, 
‘Frailtie  is  fruitfull,  one  sinne  gets  another’  (Il.ii.ioo);  what 
we  hear  in  The  Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy  when  Votarius  says  of 
Woman,  ‘Thy  once  crackt  honestie  is  like  the  breaking  of 
whole  monye’  (Malone  Society  Reprint,  p.  30) ;  what  Middleton 
elaborates  in  The  Changeling'. 

If  a  woman 

Fly  from  one  point,  from  him  she  makes  a  husband. 

She  spreads  and  mounts  then  like  arithmetic; 

One,  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand, 

Proves  in  time  sutler  to  an  army  royal. 

(II.ii.6o) 

Tourneur  is  delicate  in  keeping  the  struggle  between  the  man, 
Vindice,  and  the  mask,  Piato,  at  a  nice  balance,  and  again  our 
impression  is  one  of  a  rich,  intricate  verse  that  nevertheless 
continually  persuades  us  to  a  definite  attitude.  In  the  theatre, 
where  Vindice  could  act  out  his  doubts  and  use  his  voice  to 
mark  the  transitions  from  one  role  to  the  other,  the  significance 
of  his  words  would  be  even  more  obvious.  Piato’s  duplicity  is 
perhaps  further  illustrated  by  his  substitution  of  ‘tooke’ 
(implying  disinterested  self-sacrifice)  for  ‘had’  in  the  next 
sentence: 

You  tooke  great  paines  for  her,  once  when  it  was, 

Let  her  requite  it  now,  tho  it  be  but  some; 

You  brought  her  forth,  she  may  well  bring  you  home. 
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Then  Gratiana,  yielding  to  the  dubious  persuasion  of  ‘tooke’, 
‘some’  and  the  rest,  says: 

O  heaucns!  this  ouer-comes  me. 

And  Vindice,  aside: 

Not  I  hope,  already? 

Ckiuld  the  dramatist’s  attitude  be  clearer? 

In  the  succeeding  speeches  Tourneur’s  comments  become  far 
cruder  than  this,  with  Vindice  manifesting  a  distressing  readi¬ 
ness  to  speak  in  asides.  But  since  the  whole  scene  is  plainly 
intended  to  provide  a  contrast  with  a  later  one  (IV.iv)  the  one 
or  two  clumsy  touches  in  it  can  perhaps  be  overlooked.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  dramatist’s  treatment  of  his  third  theme,  death, 
usually  dispels  whatever  adverse  judgments  Vindice’s  con¬ 
fidences  may  have  provoked.  This  (III.v)  is  Tourneur’s  best- 
known  scene,  and  I  suppose  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that,  like  a  similar  incident  in  Samuel  Rowlands’s  Famous 
History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke,  also  first  printed  in  1607,  it 
owes  something  to  the  Gravedigger  Scene  in  Hamlet: 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady’s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come;  make  her 
laugh  at  that. 

But  the  parallel  with  Hamlet  has  probably  helped  to  obscure 
Tourneur’s  intention,  which  is  as  usual  cruder  than  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  and  it  is  to  a  rather  different  kind  of  precedent  that 
the  scene  should  be  related.  Vindice  addresses  the  skull  of  his 
dead  mistress,  prior  to  dispatching  her  murderer.  ‘Dutch 
lust’,  yearly  maintenance  upon  a  prostituted  daughter’s 
cheeks  —  what,  he  asks,  is  the  significance  of  all  this  feverish 
vice  and  greed? 

Do’s  the  Silke-worme  expend  her  yellow  labours 

For  thee?  for  thee  dos  she  vndoe  herselfe? 

Are  Lord-ships  sold  to  maintaine  Lady-ships 
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For  the  poorc  benefit  of  a  bewitching  minute? 

Why  dos  yon  fellow  falsify  hie-waies 
And  put  his  life  betweene  the  fudges  lippes, 

To  refine  such  a  thing,  keepes  horse  and  men 
To  beate  their  valours  for  her?  . .  . 

Dos  euery  proud  and  selfe-affecting  Dame 
Camphire  her  face  for  this?  and  grieue  her  Maker 
In  sinfull  baths  of  milke,  —  when  many  an  infant  starues, 
For  her  superfluous  out-side,  all  for  this?  . . . 

Here  might  a  scomefull  and  ambitious  woman 
Looke  through  and  through  her  selfe,  —  see  Ladies, 
with  false  formes 

You  deceiue  men,  but  cannot  deceiue  wormes. 

(120) 

For  their  poetry  these  lines  are  deservedly  famous,  and  one  is 
grateful  to  Mr.  Eliot  for  first  drawing  the  modem  reader’s 
attention  to  them.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  was  with  this  kind  of  passage,  if  not  this  very  one,  in  mind 
that  he  formulated  his  charge  of  cynicism  and  ‘disgust  of 
humanity’.  Yet  it  will  not  do  to  read  the  lines  from  too  modem 
a  standpoint,  and  if  they  are  to  be  apprehended  justly  it  is  to 
the  whole  tradition  of  satiric  and  devotional  literature  that 
preceded  them  that  they  must  be  referred.  One  thinks  of  the 
timor  mortis  of  the  Blickling  and  later  homilies,  and  of  the 
innumerable  attacks  on  the  use  of  cosmetics  in  early  poems. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  these  precedents  are  too  remote  there 
is  a  parallel  like  this  to  advance,  from  Nashe’s  Christ's  Teares 
Ouer  lerusalem,  of  1593: 

Theyr  heads  [women’s],  with  theyr  top  and  top  gallant 
Lawne  baby-caps,  and  Snow-resembled  siluer  curlings, 
they  make  a  playne  Puppet  stage  of.  Theyr  breasts 
they  embuske  vp  on  hie,  and  theyr  round  Roseate  buds 
immodestly  lay  foorth,  to  shew  at  theyr  handes  there  is 
fruite  to  be  hoped.  In  theyr  curious  Antick-wouen 
garments,  they  imitate  and  mocke  the  Wormes  and 
Adders  that  must  eate  them. . . . 

As  many  iagges,  blysters,  and  scarres,  shall  Toades, 
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Cankers,  and  Serpents,  make  on  your  pure  skinnes  in  the 
graue,  as  nowe  you  haue  cuts,  iagges,  or  raysings,  vpon 
your  garments.  In  the  marrow  of  your  bones  snakes  shall 
breede.  Your  mome-like  christall  countenaunces  shall 
be  netted  ouer  and  (Masker-like)  cawle-visarded  with 
crawling  venomous  wormes.  Your  orient  teeth  Toades 
shall  steale  into  theyr  heads  for  pearle;  Of  the  ielly  of 
your  decayed  eyes  shall  they  engender  them  young.  In 
theyr  hollowe  Caues,  (theyr  transplendent  iuyce  so 
polludonately  employd,)  shelly  Snayles  shall  keepe  house. 

(McKerrow’s  edition,  II.  137-9) 

Again,  there  are  passages  in  Gascoigne’s  Droomme  of  Dooms  day 
(1576)  beside  which  Tourneur’s  lines  are  positively  cheerful. 
That  other  authors  outrun  him  is  not  by  itself  an  exoneration 
from  the  charge  of  cynicism,  of  course,  but  what  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  the  interpretation  given  to  a  speech  of  this  kind 
in  a  Jacobean  play.  Surely  to  call  it  cynical  is  to  misrepresent  it 
seriously.  As  I  read  it,  it  is  (like  the  passages  in  Nashe  and  Gju- 
coigne)  pure  moralizing,  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  the  homilist 
In  1606  Nathaniel  Baxter,  Sidney’s  Greek  tutor  and  a  puritani¬ 
cal  preacher,  is  found  saying: 

This  might  abate  the  glorie  of  humane  pride. 

Since  a  poore  Silke-worme  hath  it  magnified. 

Vindice  is  saying  much  the  same  thing,  only  more  passionately 
and  memorably.  The  speech  shows  the  futility  not  of  life  but 
of  Sin,  and  to  treat  it  as  the  extrusion  of  some  kind  of  obsession 
in  the  dramatist  himself  is  virtually  to  impute  to  him  an 
aberration  in  oneself.  Tourneur  is  negative  in  so  far  as  he 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  these  vanities,  silks,  money,  camphire 
and  the  rest,  but  his  implications  are  obviously  positive,  and 
orthodox. 

What  these  climaxes  in  the  first  half  of  the  play  are  designed 
to  convey  is  an  atmosphere  of  evil  which,  far  from  being 
irrefragable,  is  already  discounted  and  accordingly  vulnerable, 
and  what  the  second  half  of  the  play  does  is  to  consolidate  and 
advance  the  ethical  positives  that  the  first  half  has  implied. 
They  begin  now  to  influence  the  action  as  well  as  the  diction 
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of  the  play.  Salingar  is  certainly  right  to  draw  attention  to 
Tourneur’s  dependence  on  the  Morality  tradition  in  this 
tragedy,  and  with  the  Silkworm  speech  we  have  reached  the 
na^r  of  the  action  from  which  the  final  upward  surge  so  often 
found  in  the  Moralities  is  to  arise.  The  old  Duke,  the  ‘royall 
letcher’  of  the  opening  soliloquy,  meets  an  appropriately 
violent  and  ghastly  death,  and  then  comes  the  important  scene 
(IV.iv)  in  which  the  brothers  Hippolito  and  Vindice  confront 
their  mother  and  call  her  to  account  for  yielding  to  Piato’s 
persuasions.  She  denies  the  accusation,  but  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  when  Vindice  explains  that  he  was  himself  the  tempter  and 
intent  on  testing  her  virtue.  At  this  point  she  weeps,  and  her 
son  commends  her  tears. 

Yfaith  tis  a  sweete  shower,  it  dos  much  good. 

The  fruitfull  grounds,  and  meadowes  of  her  soule. 

Has  beene  long  dry;  powre  downe  thou  blessed  dew; 

Rise  Mother,  troth  this  shower  has  made  you  higher. 

(140) 

Once  again  Vindice  uses  the  metaphor  of  vegetable  growth, 
flowers  or  shrubs,  but  this  time  there  is  no  modulation  into  the 
terms  of  commerce.  What  follows  are  Gratiana’s  protestations 
of  repentance,  and  some  more  obvious  references  to  the  earlier 
scene  with  Piato;  ‘Breake  Ice  in  one  place,  it  will  crack  in  more’ 
(141),  for  instance,  has  to  be  related  to  the  ‘men  after  men’ 
noted  earlier.  The  previous  temptation  is  even  more  distinctly 
recalled  when  Castiza,  the  sister,  appears.  This  time  it  is  she 
who  professes  her  willingness  to  proceed  with  the  ‘wickednesse’, 
and  her  mother  who  has  to  dissuade  her.  Gratiana  is  of  course 
successful  and  Castiza  is  allowed  to  make  one  last  reference  to 
the  Piato  masquerade  in  the  reason  she  gives  for  her  behaviour: 
T  did  but  this  to  trie  you’  (143).  Admittedly  this  is  implausible, 
but  one  can  see  that  the  dramatist  is  hardly  aiming  at  verisi¬ 
militude.  What  this  modified  reduplication  of  the  earlier  scene 
emphasizes  is  the  reversal  that  has  taken  place.  Gratiana  is 
saved,  Castiza  safe,  and  Piato  as  dead  as  the  old  Duke.  All  that 
appears  to  remain  for  the  final  vindication  of  virtue  is  for  the 
sons  of  the  dead  ruler  to  be  crushed. 
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This  takes  place  in  Act  V.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a 
‘prodigious  Comet,  In  deadly  fire’  hanging  over  Lussurioso’s 
palace  (147),  and  later  he  admits  that  he  is  uneasy  about  it: 
‘When  stars  were  locks,  they  threaten  great-mens  heads’ 
(151).  Few  readers  of  contemporary  plays  are  likely  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  this  baleful  portent,  or  to  be  surprised  by  the 
retributive  conclusion  when  it  comes.  What  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  for,  perhaps,  is  Vindice  and  Hippolito’s  self-betrayal 
and  arrest  —  and  yet  here  again  it  is  our  modernity  that  is  at 
fault,  not  Tourneur’s  construction.  If  we  think  of  Calvin’s 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Christian  patience  (‘They  must  doe 
good  to  them  that  do  wrong,  and  wish  well  to  those  that  curse 
them’),  or  Latimer’s  exposition  of  the  text  Mihi  vindictam,  et  ego 
retribuam  {Frutefull  Sermons,  1578,  sigs  F8''-GI°,  and  X8°), 
we  perceive  at  once  what  reservations  both  the  dramatist  and 
his  audience  would  have  entertained  about  two  such  bloody 
executioners  as  Vindice  and  Hippolito,  and  about  the  unholy 
relish  with  which  they  have  tormented  the  old  Duke’s  last 
moments.  In  Tourneur’s  eyes  they  are  clearly  guilty  of  trans¬ 
gressing  the  biblical  injunctions  not  to  murder,  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  and  to  respect  the  sovereign  of  the  state,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  makes  them  disclose  their  guilt,  and  makes 
Antonio  order  their  execution.  If  any  proof  of  a  moralizing 
attitude  —  to  the  point  of  rigidity  —  were  still  needed,  it  is  here. 
Obvious  too  are  the  parallels  with  Marston’s  Malevole  and 
Tourneur’s  own  Charlemont  in  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  who 
abstain  from  vengeance  and  so  from  blasphemy.  Salingar  has 
some  admirable  things  to  say  about  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  but 
he  goes  seriously  astray  when  he  speaks  of  Vindice’s  ‘fall’  and 
suggests  that  it  should  be  compensated  for,  for  what  we  realize 
when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  inevitability  and 
fitness  of  this  final  twist.  Whatever  his  claims  to  our  sympathy 
or  interest  (I  do  not  say  he  has  none)  Vindice’s  moral  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  villainies  around  him  has  summoned  up  a 
standard  of  conduct  and  motive  by  which  he  is  himself  con¬ 
demned,  and  any  attempt  to  save  him  from  ‘falling’  would 
merely  indicate  vacillation  and  inconsistency.  As  it  is  the 
conclusion  has  been  predictable  in  some  sense  since  III.v  at 
least:  it  grows  out  naturally  from  the  whole  ethos  of  the  play 
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and  itself  contributes  to  it.  Vindice  and  HippoUto,  their 
purpose  accomplished,  their  souls  necessarily  stained  by  their 
deeds,  must,  like  the  comet,  vanish  from  the  scene: 

May  not  we  set  as  well  as  the  Dukes  sonne? 

Thou  hast  no  conscience,  are  we  not  reuengde? 

Is  there  one  enemy  left  aliue  amongst  those? 

Tis  time  to  die,  when  we  are  our  selues  our  foes. 

.  .  .  We  haue  ynough. 

Yfaith,  we’re  well,  our  Mother  tumd,  our  Sister  true. 

We  die  after  a  nest  of  Dukes,  adue. 

(>54) 

Few  dramatic  heroes  can  have  surrendered  themselves  to  an 
unheroic  death  with  such  evident  satisfaction,  but  Vindice’s 
behaviour  merely  attests  the  directness  and  earnestness  of 
Tourneur’s  intention.  I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  that  there 
are  finer  achievements  in  the  Jacobean  drama  than  this 
pattern  of  crime  and  punishment,  but  let  us  first  recognize  the 
pattern,  and  admire  the  vitality  with  which  Tourneur  invests 
the  commonplaces  of  a  puritan  faith.  To  brand  him  as  a 
cynic  or  nulUfidian  is  at  best  to  obliterate  the  key-signatures 
on  his  score,  and  when  it  is  done  by  influential  writers  it  can 
only  lead  to  further  irresponsibility.  Perhaps  it  has  already 
done  so.  I  do  not  see  what  justification  there  can  be  for  Harold 
Jenkins’s  conjecture  (XVIII  R.E.S.  30)  that  ‘the  atheism  of 
D’Amville  may  conceivably  represent  a  philosophy  which 
Tourneur  himself  toyed  with’,  nor  (though  here  perhaps  the 
blame  goes  back  to  Churton  C!ollins)  is  it  clear  why  Professor 
Nicoll  should  attribute  ‘fierce  and  savage  glee’  to  the  dramatist 
(40),  when  Tourneur  himself  attributes  it  to  the  brothers  and 
condemns  them  for  it.  To  probe  for  ‘a  highly  sensitive  adoles¬ 
cent’  obsessed  by  one  thing  and  another,  moreover,  bespeaks  a 
licentious  curiosity.  Tertullian  and  Langland  and  Gascoigne 
are  hardly  less  open  to  misconstruction,  and  Jeremiah  too.  A 
critic  must  respond  to  what  is  before  him,  not  import  into  it 
his  own  eccentricities  or  preoccupations,  and  it  is  high  time  wc 
judged  Tourneur  by  what  he  actually  wrote. 
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The  Major  Theme  of  Wordsworth’s 
1800  Preface 
W.J.B.  OWEN 


THE  MAIN  object  of  the  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads^  is  to  define 
and  defend  a  particular  rhetoric:  to  assert  the  poetic  value  of 
‘a  selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid 
sensation’  and  of  ‘the  language  of  prose’.  ‘Poetic  value’  is 
estimated  by  a  standard  known  in  classical  times  and  constantly 
emphasized  in  eighteenth-century  aesthetics:  the  permanence 
of  the  artist’s  appeal.  Yet  Wordsworth’s  viewpoint  is  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  the  mere  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  urged  that  the  classics  must  be  great  because  they  had 
survived  in  men’s  esteem  for  generations  and  indeed  for  cen¬ 
turies;  rather,  Wordsworth’s  aim  is  to  define  such  a  rhetoric 
that,  used  now,  by  the  practising  poet  of  1800,  it  will  ensure 
that  his  appeal  to  his  readers’  taste  is  as  nearly  permanent  as 
may  be.  Moreover,  such  a  standard  of  value  was  for  Words¬ 
worth  in  1800  of  considerably  wider  application  than  to  litera¬ 
ture  alone.  It  is  closely  connected  with  his  sense  of  the  value 
in  the  permanence  of  ‘nature’,  in  the  several  senses  in  which 
Wordsworth  uses  that  word.  Thus  the  ‘passions’  of  the  boy 
Wordsworth  were  ‘intertwined’  ‘Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar 
works  of  Man,  But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  and  nature’  {Prelude,  I,  43  iff).  At  Cambridge  he  had 
from  geometry  ‘a  still  sense  Of  permanent  and  universal  sway’, 
an  image  of  God  (VI,  i5iff);  and  he  (or  ‘a  Friend’)  mused 
‘On  Poetry  and  geometric  Truth,  The  knowledge  that  endures 
. .  .  And  their  high  privilege  of  lasting  life’  (V,  64ff).  The 
‘steady  form’  of  the  mountain,  the  ‘forms  Perennial  of  the 

*This  essay  is  confined  to  discussion  of  the  text  of  1800  except  on  specified 
occasions,  llie  additions  in  the  text  of  1802  introduce  new  ideas  which  disturb 
the  drift  of  the  original  argument.  References  are  to  the  reprint  of  1800  text  in 
The  Lyrwd  Ballads  i^gS-iSos,  cd.  Sampson  (London,  190^,  etc.),  cited  as 
potations  are  occasionally  corrected  from  the  1800  e&tion.  ^1  references  to 
The  Prelude  are  to  the  1805  text. 
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ancient  hills’,  give  ‘to  the  mind  ...  a  pure  grandeur’,  diffusing 
‘Composure  and  ennobling  Harmony’  even  in  ‘the  press  Of 
self-destroying,  transitory  things’  in  the  city  (VII,  72 iff). 
Nature 

Holds  up  before  the  mind,  intoxicate 
With  present  objects  and  the  busy  dance 
Of  things  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  shew 
Of  objects  that  endure,  and  .  .  . 

Disposes  her  .  . . 

To  seek  in  Man  . . .  what  there  is 
Desirable,  affecting,  good  or  fair 
Of  kindred  permanence.  (XII,  33ff) 

Wordsworth  finds  relief  from  his  sense  of  social  evil  in  his  time 
in  ‘a  deep  impression  of  certain  inherent  and  indestructible 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  of  certain  powers 
in  the  great  and  permanent  objects  that  act  upon  it  which  are 
equally  inherent  and  indestructible’  {L.B.y  p.  377).  His 
acceptance  of  nature  as  his  guide  after  whatever  crisis  he  passed 
through  in  the  middle  go’s  includes  an  acceptance  of  ‘the 
language  . . .  of  life  and  nature’  (p.  388)  for  poetry;  and  poetry 
becomes  ‘the  history  or  science  of’  —  the  permanent  truth 
about  — ‘feelings’  (p.  177).  Thus  the  attempt  to  define  a 
permanent  rhetoric  is  for  Wordsworth  a  means  of  aligning 
poetry  with  nature,  of  giving  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  form  as 
‘steady’  and  as  ‘perennial’  as  that  of  the  mountain. 

To  this  comprehensive  motive  behind  the  Preface  all  other 
motives  suggested  by  Wordsworth,  and  by  his  critics,  are 
eventually  subordinate.  It  is  true  that  Wordsworth  wished  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  statesman  of  the  North  or  his 
counterpart  of  the  South-west,  and,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a 
kind  of  decorum,  to  use  their  language;  but  only  because  their 
way  of  life  was,  he  thought,  permanent.  It  is  true  that  he 
revolted  against  the  diction  of  Pope  and  Darwin;  but  only 
because  it  seemed  to  him  in  its  nature  impermanent.  It  may 
even  be  true,  in  a  sense,  that  he  wished  to  celebrate  the  common 
man  because  of  a  pressing  desire  to  use  his  language;  but  if  so,  it 
was  only  because  he  thought  it  that  sort  of  language  most  likely 
to  be  permanently  effective  in  conveying  his  ideas. 
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Accordingly,  the  motive  of  permanence  is  plainly  stated  in 
the  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  1800  Preface,  and  repeated 
in  the  last: 

Several  of  my  Friends  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  these 
Poems  from  a  belief,  that  if  the  views,  with  which  they 
were  composed,  were  indeed  realized,  a  class  of  Poetry 
would  be  produced,  well  adapted  to  interest  mankind 
permanently  . . .  (p.  370) 

...  it  has  been  . . .  my  present  aim  ...  to  offer  reasons 
for  presuming,  that,  if  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  were  adequately  attained,  a  species  of  poetry 
would  be  produced,  which  is  genuine  poetry;  in  its  nature 
well  adapted  to  interest  mankind  permanently ...  (p, 

39O 

Wordsworth  is  aware  that  poetic  fashions  change: 

It  is  supposed,  that  by  the  act  of  writing  in  verse  an  Author 
. . .  not  only  . . .  apprizes  the  Reader  that  certain  classes 
of  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  found  in  his  book,  but 
that  others  will  be  carefully  excluded.  This  exponent  or 
symbol  held  forth  by  metrical  language  must  in  different 
aeras  of  literature  have  excited  very  different  expecta¬ 
tions  . . .  (p.  371) 

The  lesser  writer  is  misled  by  the  poetic  fashions  of  his  day: 

...  a  man  called  to  a  task  [writing  an  epitaph]  in  which 
he  is  not  practised,  may  have  his  expression  thoroughly 
defiled  and  clogged  by  the  style  prevalent  in  his  age,  yet 
still,  through  the  force  of  circumstances  that  have  roused 
him,  his  under  feeling  may  remain  strong  and  pure;  yet 
this  may  be  wholly  concealed  from  common  view.  {Prose 
Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  Vol.  II,  1876,  pp.  54-5) 

It  seems  to  follow  that  the  style  which  was  once  fashionable, 
but  which  is  no  longer  so,  lacks  that  quality  which  makes  for 
permanent  appeal,  or  smothers  it  under  a  mass  of  other,  and 
undesirable,  qualities  dictated  by  the  fashions  of  the  age.  At 
particular  periods,  particular  words,  idioms,  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion  —  a  particular  ‘language’  —  are  felt  to  be  ‘poetical’. 
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Whence  it  would  seem  to  follow,  again,  that  to  escape  the 
impermanence  which  change  of  poetic  fashion  appears  to 
confer,  the  poet  may  either  devise  a  language  which  is  per¬ 
manently  ‘poetical’,  or  he  may  devise  one  which  is  never 
‘poetical’  and  thus  not  subject  to  change  of  poetic  fashion. 
The  remainder  of  Wordsworth’s  discussion  of  the  language  of 
poetry  (most  of  the  1800  Preface)  is,  in  effect,  a  claim  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  both  these  things,  as  it  were,  at  once.  For  he  sets 
about  rejecting  the  obviously  ‘poedcal’  —  as  it  appears  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  and  attempts  to  show 
that  the  language  which  remains  available  is  suitable  for  poetry: 
in  that  it  is  permanent  —  the  language  of  rustics;  and  in  that  it 
is  free  from  ‘poeticisms’  (which  confer  impermanence)  —  the 
language  of  prose. 

II 

But  the  notion  of  permanence  is  first  developed  with  respect 
to  Wordsworth’s  subject-matter.  In  a  well-known  passage 
which  sets  out  to  justify  the  use  of  ‘Low  and  rustic  life’  in 
poetry  (p.  372),  the  rustic  is  seen  as  a  ‘pure  archetype  of 
human  greatness’  {Excursion,  III,  951),  an  undiluted,  uncom¬ 
pounded  essence  of  humanity,  ideal  man,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  to  that  ideal  which  is  likely  to  occur  in  practice; 
and  he  is  contrasted,  by  implication,  with  the  sophisticated 
product  of  the  city.  His  characteristics  tend  to  recommend  his 
language  to  the  attention  of  the  p>oet:  for  various  reasons,  ‘such 
a  language  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular 
feelings  is  a  more  permanent  and  a  far  more  philosophical 
language  than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by 
Poets’  (pp.  372-3;  ‘philosophical’  means  little  more  than 
‘precise’).  Wordsworth  is  saying  that  in  a  rustic  environment 
the  basic,  and  permanently  surviving,  passions  of  mankind, 
‘such  as  exist  now  and  will  probably  always  exist’  (p.  375),  ‘the 
general  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men’  (text  of 
1802,  L.B.,  p.  28),  will  be  more  highly  developed,  and  less  liable 
to  suppression,  than  in  other  environments;  they  will  be  simple 
(that  is,  one-fold,  ‘pure’,  uncontaminated  by  —  as  we  say  — 
conflicting  passions);  and  the  man  who  gives  vent  to  them  in 
words  will,  because  his  theme  is  thus  simple,  because  his 
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attention  is  not  distracted  by  side-issues,  use  a  language  entirely  ] 
adequate  to  his  subject-matter. 

The  notion  that  those  who  follow  ‘rural  occupations’  are 
necessarily  more  ‘natural’,  are  purer  types  of  humanity,  than 
are  city-dwellers,  is  common  and  probably  false.  But,  false  or 
not,  the  belief  is  in  part  the  bzisis  of  Wordsworth’s  attempt  to 
describe  the  language  he  proposes  to  use  in  his  pioetry.  He 
believes  that  he  can  discover  in  a  rustic  environment  a  man,  a 
feeling,  and  a  language  of  which  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  is 
analogous  to  these  attributes  as  they  apply  to  the  notion  of  a 
chemical  element;  or,  at  least,  that  the  closest  approximations 
to  such  a  man,  a  feeling,  and  a  language  which  are  possible  to 
our  experience  are  to  be  found  in  such  an  environment 
Moreover,  the  drift  of  his  argument  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
quasi-logical  statement;  simple  people  have  simple  feelings,  and 
therefore  use  a  simple  language  to  express  them. 

None  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  tone  of  Wordsworth’s  language,  is 
self-evident  to  the  modem  reader.  It  was  not  self-evident  to 
Coleridge,  who  thought  that  mountainous  districts  do  not 
necessarily  breed  high-minded  inhabitants,  and  that  rustia 
do  not  speak  a  plain  language,  but  a  broken  and  halting  one 
{Biog.  Lit.,  ed.  Shawcross,  Oxford,  1907,  II,  32,  44).  In  the 
Preface  Wordsworth  offers  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  ‘maturity’ 
and  ‘simplicity’  of  the  rustic’s  feelings.  In  Book  XII  of  The 
Prelude  he  claims  that  he  found  his  ideas  tme  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  South-west  and  in  the  Lake  District.  The 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  general  proposition  which 
Wordsworth  here  advances. 

If  it  is  tme  that  the  mstic’s  feelings  are  simpler  than  those  of 
the  townsman,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  contem¬ 
plates  them  ‘more  accurately’  than  the  townsman  contem¬ 
plates  his.  If  it  is  tme  that  he  contemplates  them,  accurately 
or  at  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rustic  communicates  them 
‘more  forcibly’  or  more  plainly  than  the  townsman.  No  doubt, 
if  a  man  has  a  simple  feeling,  he  will  give  more  adequate 
expression  to  it  than  he  would  if  his  attention  were  distracted 
by  other  feelings;  but  the  judgment  is  valid  only  with  respect  to 
the  varying  emotional  states  of  the  individual.  It  is  clear  that 
Wordsworth  is  dealing  with  analogies  rather  than  with  proofe. 
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What  sort  of  language  he  is  trying  to  describe  we  shall  see  more 
dearly  if  we  consider  his  views  on  the  influence  of  natural  en¬ 
vironment  on  ‘the  passions  of  men’  and  the  expression  of  them. 

‘Low  and  rusdc  life’,  says  the  Preface,  ‘was  generally  chosen 
[for  the  subject-matter  of  Lyrical  Ballads^  . .  .  because  in  that 
situation  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature.’  This  obscure  statement  is 
clarified  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  of  1799: 

I  do  not  so  ardently  desire  character  in  poems  like  Burger’s, 
as  manners,  not  transitory  manners  reflecting  the  weari¬ 
some  unintelligible  obliquities  of  city  life,  but  manners 
connected  with  the  permanent  objects  of  nature  and 
partaking  of  the  simplicity  of  those  objects.  Such  pictures 
must  interest  when  the  original  shall  cease  to  exist.  The 
reason  will  be  immediately  obvious  if  you  consider  yourself 
as  lying  in  a  valley  on  the  side  of  mount  Etna  reading  one 
of  Theocritus’s  Idylliums  or  on  the  plains  of  Attica  with 
a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  in  your  hand. — Of  Theocritus 
and  his  spirit  perhaps  three  fourths  remain,  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  a  mutilated  skeleton  . . .  But  I  may  go  further, 
read  Theocritus  in  Ayrshire  or  Merionethshire  and  you 
will  find  perpetual  occasions  to  recollect  what  you  see 
daily  in  Ayrshire  or  Merionethshire,  read  Congreve 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  in  London  and  though  not  a 
century  has  elap>sed  since  they  were  alive  and  merry, 
you  will  meet  with  whole  pages  that  are  uninteresting  and 
incomprehensible. 

{Early  Letters^  ed.  de  Selincourt,  Oxford,  1935, 

pp.  221-2) 

Wordsworth  has  discovered  that  the  p)oet  will  be  intelligible  to  a 
wider  public,  and  to  more  generations  of  the  public,  if  he  deals 
with  material  which  is  basic  in  human  experience  and  therefore 
of  widespread  and  permanent  interest.  Stated  thus,  the  dis¬ 
covery  turns  out  to  be  a  commonplace;  but  the  argument  by 
which  the  discovery  is  made  is  perhapw  unusual.  Wordsworth 
is  claiming  for  rustic  life  a  stability  in  natural  environment  and 
in  ‘manners’  (which  he  considers  to  be  closely  connected  with 
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natural  environment):  a  stability  such  that  the  environment  cl 
and  manners  portrayed  by  Theocritus  can  be  recognized,  more  ‘i 
or  less,  at  a  considerable  remove  in  time,  ‘in  a  valley  on  the  side  ti 

of  mount  Etna’;  or  even,  at  a  remove  in  time  and  also  in  space,  0 

in  Ayrshire  or  Merionethshire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Athens  y 

or  London  no  such  stability  is  to  be  found;  for  in  cities  natural  > 

environment  does  not  shape  manners  since  there  is  none  to  ii 
shape  them;  consequently  the  literature  which  is  based  on  li 
urban  manners  will  lack  widespread  and  permanent  interest.  v 

Such  a  view,  applied  to  natural  environment  itself,  is  toler-  v 
ably  clear:  as  long  as,  say,  a  mountain  is  considered  to  be,  in  « 
some  sense,  a  poetic  object,  then  the  more  or  less  permanent  i 
nature  of  the  mountain  will  confer  a  similar  persistence  of 
interest  on  the  jjoetry  which  deals  with  it.  The  other  part  of 
the  notion,  that  natural  objects  confer  a  similar  stability  on  the 
manners  they  are  said  to  induce  in  those  who  live  near  them, 
begs  a  question.  Part  of  the  business  of  The  Prelude  is  to  answer 
the  question.  But  when  John  Wilson  asks  it  in  1802,  Words¬ 
worth  answers  him  rather  half-heartedly.  He  writes  cautiously, 
admitting  that  ‘we  cannot  perhaps  observe’  the  formation  of  a 
particular  national  character  under  the  influence  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  natural  environment  ‘in  our  own  island  at  the  present 
day,  because,  even  in  the  most  sequestered  places,  by  manu¬ 
factures,  traffic,  religion,  law,  interchange  of  inhabitants,  etc.,  1 
distinctions  are  done  away  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
strong  and  obvious’  {Early  Letters,  pp.  293-4).  The  theory 
would  be  true  if  some  inconvenient  facts  did  not  prove  it  false. 
Civilization  has,  regrettably,  spoiled  the  notion  of  a  simple, 
clear-cut  process,  of  a  rigid  parallelism  between  character  and 
environment:  a  notion  which  has  obvious  affinities  with 
Wordsworth’s  ideas  about  a  simple  man,  simple  feelings,  and  a 
simple  language  expressing  those  simple  feelings,  which  were 
discussed  above. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  passages  under  examina¬ 
tion  is  the  notion  of  permanence.  Wordsworth  seeks  to  write  a 
poetry  the  subject-matter  of  which  shall  be  of  permanent 
interest;  he  seeks,  similarly,  to  use  a  language  which  shall  be 
permanently  intelligible,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  This  | 
subject-matter  he  thinks  he  can  find  in  rustic  subjects;  because,  I 
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clearly,  though  he  does  not  trouble  to  say  so  in  the  Preface, 
‘niral  occupations’  (he  thinks)  have  been,  are,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  one  essential  element  of  the  continued  existence 
of  humanity;  in  a  word,  because  ‘rural  occupations’  provide  us 
with  food  and  clothing  and  other  ‘animal  wants’  {Prelude, 
XII,  94).  Wordsworth  sees  in  the  farmer  of  the  South-west  and 
in  the  statesman  of  the  Lake  District,  in  those  whose  occupation 
lies  ‘Among  the  natural  abodes  of  men,  Fields  with  their  rural 
works’  (ibid.,  107-8)  —  he  sees  here  ‘men  as  they  are  men 
within  themselves’  (ibid.,  225),  men  whose  occupation  is  the 
one  essential  task  of  humanity,  men  who,  in  doing  what  they 
do,  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  title  of 
men.  This  view  is  probably  false.  Our  ‘animal  wants’  have 
been  supplied  by  means  other  than  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  some  will  be  supplied  by  other  means  in  the 
future;  are  so  supplied  now,  by  synthetic  clothing  materials. 
Agriculture  persists,  but  not  in  the  form  in  which  Wordsworth 
bcw  and  valued  it.  His  letter  to  Fox  {Early  Letters,  pp.  259-63) 
shows  that  he  saw,  in  the  decline  of  the  statesman,  the  beginning 
rf  the  process  which  proves  his  theory  of  permanence  untrue; 
but  he  saw  it,  perhaps  inevitably,  with  a  short-term  view.  He 
saw  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  concerned;  not 
as  a  process  which  would  create  a  new  way  of  life  in  England, 
different  from  that  of  the  past  though  not  necessarily  worse, 
but  rather  as  the  destruction  of  the  moral  and  social  values 
inherent  in  a  particular  way  of  life  which  he  believed  was  the 
only  permanently  necessary  way  of  life. 

The  language  which  expresses  this  way  of  life  he  considered 
to  be  similarly  permanent.  It  is  ‘the  best  part  of  language’ 
(p.  372)  because  it  is  thus  permanent,  because  it  answers  the 
needs  of  this  permanently  necessary  way  of  life.  It  has  survived, 
he  says  in  a  footnote,  ‘universally  intelligible’  from  Chaucer’s 
(P*  373)*  He  presumably  conceives  it  as  whatever  ‘lan¬ 
guage’,  whatever  stable  corpus  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  syntactical 
method,  and  the  like,  has  survived  in  English  from  Chaucer’s 
time  —  that  is,  probably,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  English  with 
which  Wordsworth  was  acquainted  —  until  1800.  And  by  ‘the 
best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally 
derived’  he  evidently  means  those  quasi-permanent  elements 
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of  rustic  life  to  which  this  language  gives  names  and  expres¬ 
sion:  those  human  passions,  habits,  occupations,  and  environ¬ 
ments  which  are  sufficiently  basic,  important,  and  permanent  in 
human  experience  to  ensure  that  the  corresponding  elements  of 
language  do  (more  or  less)  survive:  the  ‘repeated  experience 
and  regular  feelings’  which  the  Preface  attributes  to  the  rustic. 

All  this  is,  at  best,  only  partially  true.  The  obverse  of  the 
1800  footnote  on  the  permanence  of  Chaucer’s  language  is 
revealed  in  Wordsworth’s  note  of  1820  introducing  his  versiwi 
of  The  Prioress's  Tale:  ‘In  the  following  Poem  I  have  allowed 
myself  no  further  deviations  from  the  original  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fluent  reading,  and  instant  understanding,  of  the 
Author:  so  much  however  is  the  language  altered  since 
Chaucer’s  time,  especially  in  pronunciation,  that  much  was  to 
be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  as  little  incongruity  as 
possible’.  The  modernizations,  written  a  year  adter  the  Preface, 
confirm  these  statements:  the  printed  text,  further  from  Chau¬ 
cer’s  words  than  Wordsworth’s  manuscript,  retains  many  bald 
transliterations,  some  of  which  misrepresent  Chaucer’s  inten¬ 
tion  and  others  of  which  are  merely  unidiomatic  archaisms.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  a  good  many  basic  elements  in 
English  and  pre-English  vocabulary  are  comparatively  per¬ 
manent  (though  many  others  are  not);  but  to  claim  that  the 
other  elements  of  ‘language’  show  stability  is  merely  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  written  evidence  of  Old  English,  or  of  Latin  as 
compared  with  the  modem  Romance  languages.  And  in  the 
limited  field  of  vocabulary,  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
‘repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings’,  which  Wordsworth, 
with  some  justice,  regards  as  the  basis  of  a  stable  language,  are 
more  especially  the  property  of  the  rustic  than  of  any  other 
man.  It  is  probable  that  Wordsworth  eventually  tended  to 
such  a  correction  himself,  for  he  continues,  especially  in  the 
additions  made  to  the  Preface  in  1802,  to  speak  of ‘men’  and 
their  language,  but  not  about  rustics. 

m 

The  second  stage  of  Wordsworth’s  attempt  to  define  his 
language  —  the  language  of  permanent  poetic  appeal  —  consuls 
of  two  parts:  a  definition  by  negatives,  and  a  positive  identifica- 
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tion  of  his  language  with  ‘the  language  of  prose’.  The  one  is 
complementary  to  the  other:  Wordsworth  says,  in  effect,  that 
if  a  style,  or  a  language,  lacks  certain  conventional  poeticisms 
(which  confer  impermanence  on  language),  it  is,  essentially, 
the  language  of  prose.  The  connection  is  not  made  specifically 
at  the  proper  point,  the  paragraph  beginning  ‘If  in  a  Poem’ 
{LB.y  p.  378),  but  must  be  granted  if  the  abruptly  introduced 
subject  of  the  language  of  prose  is  to  have  relevance  to  the 
argument.  At  this  stage,  too,  ‘the  language  of  men’,  and 
specifically  the  language  of  rustics,  once  it  has  served  as  the 
norm  against  which  conventional  p>oeticisms  are  measured, 
conveniently  slips  out  of  sight  in  the  text  of  1800,  to  appear 
again  only  twice  (pp.  386,  388),  insignificantly,  and  is  now 
replaced  as  an  effective  element  of  the  argument  by  ‘the 
language  of  prose’.  The  identification  of  ‘the  language  of 
men’,  or  of  a  selection  from  it,  with  ‘the  language  of  prose’  is 
never  made  except  by  remote  implication. 

The  conventional  poeticisms  which  Wordsworth  proposes  on 
the  whole  to  reject  from  his  language  are:  (i)  ‘personifications  of 
abstract  ideas’;  (ii)  ‘what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction’,  which 
seems  to  include  ‘phrases  and  figures  of  speech  . . .  which  have 
long  been  regarded  as  the  common  inheritance  of  Poets’;  and 
(iii)  ‘many  expressions  . . .  which  have  been  foolishly  repeated 
by  bad  Poets’  (pp.  377-8).  Some  distinction  seems  to  be 
intended  between  the  second  and  third  of  these,  but  what  it  is 
the  Preface  does  not  make  clear. 

Wordsworth’s  objection  to  personification  and  poetic  diction 
is  that  they  do  not  ‘make  any  regular  or  natural  part’  of  ‘the 
language  of  men’  (pp.  377-8);  that  is,  they  are  not  part  of  that 
common,  quasi-permanent  corpus  of  English  which  was 
defined  earlier.  Yet  since  a  language  is  poorly  defined  by 
stating  what  it  is  not,  or  what  it  does  not  contain,  Wordsworth 
makes  two  further  efforts  towards  a  general  definition  in  posi¬ 
tive  terms.  He  seems  to  be  in  difficulties.  ‘[He  does]  not  know 
how’,  he  says  apologetically,  ‘without  being  culpably  particu¬ 
lar’,  to  define  his  style  except  by  giving,  not  a  definition  of  it, 
but  an  account  of  how  he  sets  about  writing:  ‘I  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  look  steadily  at  my  subject’.  He  follows 
this  up  with  another  virtual  negative:  ‘consequently  I  hope  it 
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will  be  found  that  there  is . .  .  little  falsehood  of  description’, 
and  another  vagueness:  ‘and  that  my  ideas  are  expressed  in 
language  fitted  to  their  respective  importance’  (p.  378).  This  is 
not  very  impressive  or  precise.  It  was  perhaps  genuinely 
difficult  for  Wordsworth  to  frame  an  adequate  general  defini¬ 
tion,  in  positive  terms,  of  the  permanent  elements  of  English; 
for  he  had  no  apparatus  comparable  to  O.E.D.,  and  the  basis 
of  such  a  definition  is  an  historical  record  such  as  O.E.D. 
supplies.  The  best  that  Wordsworth  can  do,  when  he  is  not 
using  the  roundabout  terms  which  deal  with  the  language  of 
rustics,  is  to  note  that  some  parts  of  Chaucer  are  ‘universally 
intelligible’  in  1800:  he  has  at  his  command,  in  effect,  a  limited 
part  of  the  historical  information  supplied  by  O.E.D.  He  gropes 
for  something  more  tangible,  and  finds  it  in  the  solution  to  a 
kind  of  equation:  the  language  of  poetry  (as  usually  defined)  — 
conventional  poeticisms=x.  His  solution  is:  x=the  language  of 
prose.  There  is  no  space  to  discuss  the  sources  of  this  notion, 
or  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  to  examine  the 
method  by  which  Wordsworth  seeks  to  prove  it.  We  shall 
consider  rather  the  validity  of  the  solution  to  the  equation,  and 
its  value  as  a  critical  doctrine. 

It  is  true,  as  Wordsworth  says,  that  some  critics  find  and 
censure  ‘prosaisms’  in  verse  (pp.  378-9).  To  take  an  example 
from  Wordsworth  himself,  the  lines  from  the  1805  Prelude 
(VI,  617-25)  on  Lake  Maggiore  and  the  Italian  clocks  are  no 
doubt  prosaic,  and  ‘justly  blamable  . .  .  because  the  words  . . . 
would  find  their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable 
to  metrical  composition’  {Biog.  Lit.,  II,  60).  But  not  wholly  for 
this  reason;  also,  perhaps  rather,  because  ‘the  matter  ...  is 
contemptible’  (p.  388).  What  powerful  feelings  overflow  in 
this  passage?  Who  can  visualize,  or  who  can  suppose  that  the 
poet  really  saw,  ‘delightful  pathways’  (617)  or  the  ‘lovely 
countenance’  (620)  of  an  Italian  lake?  If  this  is  not  the  jargon 
of  the  guide-book  and  the  inarticulate  English  tourist,  at  any 
rate  it  is  the  language  of  prose,  which  here  describes  accurately 
neither  the  scene  nor  the  traveller’s  reaction  to  it,  but  merely 
records  the  fact  of  travel  and  the  fact  that  some  Italian  clocks 
may  mislead  the  unwary. 

By  contrast,  the  famous  description  of  the  Simplon  Pass 
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{Prelude^  VI,  556-72)  presents,  not  only  the  natural  spectacle, 
but  also  what  it  did,  and  meant,  to  the  poet’s  mind.  The  idea 
of  eternity  suddenly  rendered  intelligible  in  the  ‘types  and 
symbols’  excites  the  poet’s  mind,  producing  a  purposeful  selec¬ 
tion  of  imagery  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  illuminating 
paradox  of  energy  released  and  renewed  so  continuously  that  a 
certain  ‘peace’  is  imposed  on  the  scene:  a  notion  epitomized 
in  such  a  bold  figure  as  ‘The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls’. 
This  too  is  ‘the  language  of  prose’,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  no 
‘artificial  diction’;  but  the  poet’s  excitement  drives  him  to  use 
metaphor  which  is  neither  conventionally  poetic  nor,  probably, 
wholly  suitable  for  prose.  One  of  the  works  which  Wordsworth 
probably  remembered  when  he  wrote  the  Preface  illuminates 
the  distinction:  ‘Rhetorical  prose,  poetic  prose,  plain  prose, 
and  prose  run  mad,  are  all  well  understood  by  persons  con¬ 
versant  with  literature,  nor  does  any  confusion  arise’  {Monthly 
Magazine,  II,  1796,  533).  The  description  of  the  Simplon  Pass 
uses  ‘the  language  of  [poetic]  prose’,  the  account  of  Maggiore 
and  of  the  Italian  clocks  uses  ‘the  language  of  [plain]  prose’; 
and  this  is  the  difference  between  them  which  is  felt  and  under¬ 
stood  by  most  readers  and  which  can  be  defined  with  more  or 
less  precision.  In  fact,  ‘prose’  and  ‘the  language  of  prose’, 
terms  which  must  have  seemed  to  Wordsworth  to  offer  the 
prospect  of  a  solidly  positive  definition  of  the  language  of 
permanent  appeal,  are  seen  to  be  equivocal. 

A  third  case  arises  when  we  consider  such  a  line  as  the 
admired  ‘And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone’  {Michael,  466). 
Here  too  is  ‘plain  prose’;  yet  the  effect  differs  from  that  of  the 
account  of  Maggiore.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  recorded; 
the  matter  is  not,  in  this  case,  ‘contemptible’.  The  fact  is 
significant  and  eloquent;  it  says  more  than  itself:  that  Michael 
was  broken,  that  a  great  spirit  at  times  acknowledged  defeat. 
The  fact  says  this,  and  the  line  which  records  the  fact  must,  in  a 
sense,  say  it  too.  The  line  says  it  by  oblique  statement,  almost 
by  understatement.  This  sort  of  understatement,  which  records 
the  fact  without  the  implications,  the  pathetic  without  the 
pathos,  the  awful  without  the  awe,  is  perhaps  Wordsworth’s 
most  characteristic  device  of  rhetoric.  It  is,  perhaps,  what  he 
mainly  meant  by  ‘the  language  of  prose’.  It  is  the  rhetoric  of 
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most  of  the  lines  of  Gray’s  sonnet  of  which  Wordsworth  ap¬ 
proves:  they  consistently  omit  to  mention  the  fact  of  death.  It 
is  also  the  manner  of  the  best  traditional  ballads,  and  the 
‘rhetoric’  of  the  most  impressive  epitaph  that  Wordsworth 
ever  met  with:  ‘nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  deceased 
with  the  date  of  birth  and  death,  importing  that  it  was  an 
infant  which  had  been  bom  one  day  and  died  the  following’ 
(Grosart,  II,  72-3).  But  it  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  form  of 
rhetoric;  for,  once  the  fact  recorded  is  seen  to  be  insignificant, 
incapable  of  saying  more  than  itself,  the  record  ceases  to  be 
oblique  statement  and  becomes  direct  statement,  a  prosaism, 
the  language  of  ‘plain  prose’. 

If,  then,  we  grant  Wordsworth’s  proposition  that  a  con¬ 
ventional  poetic  diction  is  undesirable,  because  impermanent 
in  its  appeal,  we  may  conclude  that  his  solution  to  the  equation 
stated  above  is  valid.  But  as  a  critical  doctrine,  and  even  as  a 
definition  of  Wordsworth’s  language,  the  equation  is  of  small 
value.  As  a  critical  doctrine,  because  it  merely  repeats  Words¬ 
worth’s  postulate:  it  serves  merely  as  a  caveat  against  con¬ 
ventional  poeticisms;  as  a  definition  of  Wordsworth’s  language, 
because,  again,  it  merely  repeats  his  postulate:  it  means  no 
more  than  that  his  language  avoids  conventional  poeticisms. 
It  makes  no  positive  statement  on  what  the  language  of  prose 
is;  nor  could  it  make  any  positive  statement,  because  there  is 
prose  and  prose,  and  because  ‘the  language  of  prose’  is  a  term 
insufficiently  precise  to  define  any  particular  sort  of  prose  or 
any  basis  common  to  all  sorts.  The  language  of  prose  is  no 
more  stable  than  the  language  of  poetry.  Within  any  age  it 
varies  according  to  function;  from  age  to  age  it  varies,  as  does 
the  language  of  poetry,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Yet  Wordsworth  uses  the  phrase  as  if  it  denoted  a  definable 
essence  of  rhetoric,  a  stable  idiom,  ‘pure’  like  the  passions  and 
language  of  the  rustic,  a  permanently  normative  mode  of 
expression.  It  is  not  so;  and,  accordingly,  in  recognizing,  in  the 
three  passages  of  Wordsworth’s  verse  examined  above,  the 
presence  of  the  language  of  prose,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
recognizing,  as  the  feature  common  to  all  three,  the  absence  of 
conventional  poeticisms.  The  equation  is,  in  fact,  in  spite  of 
its  appearance,  a  negative  doctrine  and  a  negative  definition. 
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The  negative  and  roundabout  terms  of  the  argument  never¬ 
theless  hint  at  a  conceivable  and  indeed  a  usable  rhetoric, 
which  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  1800  and  there¬ 
abouts,  and  which,  like  most  others  in  English  poetry,  has  its 
successes  and  failures.  Apart  from  the  question  of  its  per¬ 
manence,  this  language  risks  failure  more  often  than  some 
others.  For  success  depends  upon  the  gearing  of  style  to  subject- 
matter,  and  Wordsworth’s  theory  allows  the  poet  the  minimum 
range  of  styles.  This  seems  inevitable  when  the  theorist  sets 
out  to  define,  not  styles  congruous  with  various  subject-matters, 
but  one  ‘language’  which  shall  be  the  language  of  all  poetry. 
In  practice,  Wordsworth’s  language  is  often  ‘philosophical’, 
removing  obstacles  of  verbiage  between  the  eye  and  the  object, 
between  the  mind  and  the  fact  presented;  but  it  tends  to  adopt 
the  same  monotone  whether  it  is  used,  successfully,  to  present 
the  significant  fact  with  fine  precision,  or,  unsuccessfully,  to 
present  the  insignificant  fact  in  crass  detail.  Wordsworth  is 
aware  that  he  ‘may  have  written  upon  unworthy  subjects’ 
(p.  387),  though  he  evidently  does  not  consider  the  possibility 
very  real;  yet,  in  view  of  the  comparative  inflexibility  of  his 
style,  no  poetry  relies  for  its  success  so  heavily  upon  its  subject- 
matter  as  Wordsworth’s. 

The  language  of  permanent  poetic  appeal,  then,  is  not  defined 
in  positive  terms  by  the  Preface.  It  is  improbable  that  it  ever 
can  be,  or  that  the  poetry  of  permanent  appeal  which  Words¬ 
worth  sought  to  write  can  ever  be  written.  For  any  class  of 
words,  any  turns  of  expression,  any  ‘language’,  which  the  poet 
thinks  capable  of  conveying  what  Wordsworth  calls  ‘excite¬ 
ment’,  will  eventually  become  stereotyped,  stale,  and  incapable 
of  conveying  excitement.  The  twentieth  century  does  not,  on 
the  whole,  consider  individual  words  or  particular  classes  of 
words,  regardless  of  context,  as  especially  potent  in  poetry; 
yet  Wordsworth,  with  the  backing  of  associationist  psychology, 
evidently  considered  that  particular  words  could  be  so  felt: 
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The  end  of  Poetry  is  to  produce  excitement  in  coexistence 
with  an  overbalance  of  pleasure  . . .  But  if  the  words  by 
which  this  excitement  is  produced  are  in  themselves 
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powerful . . .  there  is  some  danger  that  the  excitement 
may  be  carried  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  (p.  383) 

This  passage  appears  to  imply  that,  for  Wordsworth,  some 
individual  words  provoked  powerful  emotional  responses, 
and  that  he  expected  these  responses  to  be  duplicated  in  his 
reader;  yet,  because  such  words  were,  to  Wordsworth,  the 
‘prose’  names  of  the  things  denoted,  as  well  as  provokers  of  j 
poetic  ‘excitement’,  he  evidently  expected  that  their  ‘powef  I 
would  be  permanent.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  Wordsworth’s 
handling,  in  particular,  of  the  vocabulary  of  emotion,  which 
was  analysed  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Josephine  Miles  b 
her  Wordsworth  and  the  Vocabulary  of  Emotion  (1942).  According 
to  this  theory,  emodon  named  is  emodon  conveyed,  and 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Oh  pain  it  was  To  part’  {Prelude^  IX,  726-7) 
ought  to  be  as  potent  a  leave-taking  between  lovers  as  Shak^ 
speare’s  picture  of  injurious  Time  with  his  robber’s  haste 
{Troilus,  IV.iv.42-8).  We  do  not  find  it  so;  and  in  such  a  case 
Shakespeare’s  figure  seems  more  likely  to  have  permanent 
appeal  than  Wordsworth’s  language  of  prose.  The  adjeedve  b 
Wordsworth’s  ‘delightful  pathways’,  naming  an  emotion,  was 
perhaps  a  ‘powerful’  word  to  the  poet;  to  us  it  b  a  colourless 
term  of  vague  commendadon.  Clearly,  such  usages,  typical, 
we  may  suppose,  of  ‘the  language  of  prose’,  do  not  make  for 
permanent  appeal  in  the  poetry  which  relies  on  them  to  convey 
excitement.  The  mere  development  of  English  vocabulary,  as 
recorded  in  historical  diedonaries  and  elementary  Hbtories  of 
the  Language,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  Wordsworth’s  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  ‘the  language  of  prose’  seems  to  be 
permanendy  powerful,  as  in  that  line  from  Michael,  it  may  be 
sumused  that  the  permanence  arises  not  so  much  because  the 
line  uses  the  language  of  prose  as  because  the  language  of 
prose  is  here  capable  of  oblique  statement;  because  the  line 
is,  in  its  context,  as  it  were  figuradve,  and  condnues  to  be  felt 
as  such.  ' 

Thus  Wordsworth’s  hope  of  ‘a  class  of  Poetry  . . .  well 
adapted  to  interest  mankind  permanently’  is  unrealized  in 
terms  of  his  theory.  For  hb  poetry  dates  as  much  as  any  other 
poetry,  and,  while  this  is  no  particular  fault  of  Wordsworth’s 
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poetry,  the  dating  proves  the  theory  untrue.  In  its  obiter  dicta, 
and  especially  in  its  psychological  approach  to  metre,  a  new 
one  apparently  in  1800,  the  Preface  is  more  immediately 
succes^ul.  The  main  argument  fails,  not  unnaturally,  to  prove 
an  impossible  thesis.  Wordsworth  is  aware  less  of  the  failure  of 
his  theory  than  of  tl*  ?  possible  failure  of  his  practice  (p.  387) ; 
and  his  confidence  in  success  both  present  (‘were  I  convinced 
[that  certain  expressions]  were  faidty  at  present’)  and  per¬ 
manent  (‘and  that  they  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  so’)  is 
more  obvious  than  his  fear  of  failure.  The  poet’s  problem, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  is  unlikely  to  solve,  is 
different:  it  is  the  probability  that  ‘expressions’  which  are 
atisfactory  ‘at  present’,  to  the  poet  and  perhaps  to  his  con¬ 
temporary  audience,  may  become  unsatisfactory  in  the  future; 
ceasing  to  be  felt  as  ‘powerful’,  or  to  produce  ‘instant  under¬ 
standing’,  or  both,  and  thus  defying  the  poet’s  hope  of  per¬ 
manently  direct  appeal.  Recognizing  this,  and  the  corollary 
that  rhetorics  other  than  Wordsworth’s  have  been  and  will  be 
acceptable,  we  do  not  share  Wordsworth’s  confidence  that  he 
had  discovered  the  essence  of  poetry,  any  more  than  we  share 
Johnson’s  in  Dryden’s  ‘poetical  diction . . .  those  happy 
combinations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose’; 
and  we  attribute  whatever  permanent  appeal  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  may  have  to  reasons  other  than  those  advanced  in  the 
Preface.  For  language,  even  when  not  vulgar  and  mean,  is 
yet  among  the  works  of  man,  enduring  only  by  growth  and 
change;  and  that  variety  of  it  which  shares  the  steady  form  of 
the  ancient  hills  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  dead. 
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The  White  Whale  and  the  Absolute 

R.  V.  OSBOURN 


TWO  main  frames  of  reference  have  been  used  in  recent 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  Moby  Dick;  the  psychological 
and  the  theological.  Both  are  useful,  but  the  picture  they  reveal 
remains  blurred.  It  is  time  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  a 
third  frame,  one  which  may  be  termed,  provisionally,  the 
‘philosophical’.  Newton  Arvin  has  remarked  that  ‘one  can 
see  dim  analogies  to  Moby  Dick  in  Schopenhauer’s  blind  irra- 
donal  Will,  in  Herbert  Spencer’s  Unknowable,  and  still  more 
truly  in  Hardy’s  Immanent  Will’.  A  less  controversial  comment 
on  the  ‘philosophical’  implications  of  the  book  has  been  made 
by  W.  E.  Sedgwick:  ‘The  white  principle  in  Ahab  pursues  the 
Whale  as  the  symbol  of  that  truth  which  underlies  all  man’s 
conscious  reflection.’  It  will  be  rewarding  to  explore  further 
the  path  pointed  by  these  comments.  The  interpretation  to 
which  the  path  leads  will  provide  ample  justification  for  this 
approach,  but  there  is  at  the  outset  an  obvious  preliminary 
jusdfication.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  of  writing  Moby  Dick 
Melville  was  predominantly  interested  in  matters  metaphy¬ 
sical.  The  letters  and  the  Log  show  the  degree  of  his  interest. 
‘Walked  the  deck  with  the  German,  Mr.  Adler,  dll  a  late  hour, 
talking  of  “Fixed  Fate,  Free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute” 
etc.  He  [Adler]  is  full  of  the  German  metaphysics,  &  dis¬ 
courses  of  Kant,  Swedenborg,  etc.  He  has  been  my  principal 
companion  thus  far.’  The  word  Truth  appears  frequendy  in 
the  writings  near  the  time  of  Moby  Dicky  and  in  Mardi  and 
Pierre  Melville  is  personally  involved  in  a  search  for  an  Ideal 
conceived  more  in  philosophical  than  theological  terms.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Melville’s  ardent  interest  in 
metaphysical  issues  would  condidon  the  meaning  of  Moby  Dick 
and  that  an  approach  to  the  book  which  keepw  the  reader  aware 
of  possible  metaphysical  references  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
reveal  the  meanings  consciously  intended  by  Melville. 

Before  making  the  approach  to  the  book  it  is  important  to 


1  appreciate  Melville’s  capricious  attitude  towards  his  symbolic 
meaning.  The  meaning  is  present  throughout  the  book,  but 
:  Melville’s  interest  in  it  varies.  His  letter  to  Sophia  Hawthorne 
indicates  the  kind  of  attention  he  gave  to  the  symbolism: 
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At  any  rate,  your  allusion  for  example  to  the  Spirit  Spout 
first  showed  me  that  there  was  a  subtle  significance  in  that 
thing  —  but  I  did  not,  in  that  case  mean  it.  I  had  some 
vague  idea  while  writing  it,  that  the  whole  book  was 
susceptible  of  an  allegoric  construction,  &  also  that  parts 
of  it  were  —  but  the  speciality  of  many  of  the  particular 
subordinate  allegories  were  first  revealed  to  me,  after 
reading  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  letter,  which,  without  citing 
any  particular  examples,  yet  intimated  the  part-and- 
parcel  allegoricalness  of  the  whole. 

The  part-and-parcel  nature  of  the  symbolism  calls  for  flexibility 
in  the  interpretation.  The  reader  cannot  expect  the  consistent 
symbolism  of  a  Hawthorne,  but  must  be  content  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  meaning  which  emerges  from  the  total  activity  started  by 
the  book,  and  he  must  be  ready  to  suspend  at  times  the  tracing 
of  the  central  meaning  until  it  reappears.  With  Melville’s 
variation  of  attention  to  the  symbolic  meaning  to  be  considered 
it  will  be  best,  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  to  take  passages 
of  the  book  not  in  the  narrative  sequence  but  in  order  of 
symbolic  certainty.  Fortunately  there  are  a  few  passages 
which  have  the  genuine  ring  of  consciously  symbolic  writing, 
and  three  of  these  passages  stand  out  clearly  —  the  opening 
chapter;  The  Lee  Shore',  and  The  Whiteness  of  the  Whale.  We  can 
begin  with  the  first  —  the  opening  chapter. 

In  this  chapter  Melville  sets  up  and  points  to  meanings  for 
land,  water  and  the  sea.  The  land  is  associated  with  average 
day-to-day  living.  ‘But  these  are  all  landsmen;  of  week  days 
pent  up  in  lath  and  plaster  —  tied  to  counters,  nailed  to  benches, 
clinched  to  desks.’  The  land  life  is  sociable,  conventional, 
practical;  it  lacks  the  quality  present  in  living  which  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  reflection.  Reflection  is  connected  with  water: 
‘Meditation  and  water  are  wedded  for  ever’.  The  occasions 
on  which  men  are  moved  towards  water  or  meditation  are  such 
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occasions  as  funerals,  despondency  of  soul,  or  the  Sabbath, 
occasions  which  prompt  reflection  on  the  metaphysical.  Water, 
then,  and  more  particularly  the  sea,  is  associated  with  medita¬ 
tion  on  matters  beyond  those  of  daily  living,  with  meditatiog 
on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  life.  ‘But  that  same  image,  we 
ourselves  see  in  all  rivers  and  oceans.  It  is  the  image  of  the 
ungraspable  phantom  of  life;  and  this  is  the  key  to  it  all.' 
Seamen,  especially  the  whalemen,  in  turn,  become  related  to 
metaphysical  thinking,  in  distinction  from  the  unrefleedng 
routine-living  people  of  the  land. 

If  the  chapter  is  read  with  these  meanings  in  mind  a  detailed, 
organized  symbolic  life  is  revealed.  Definite,  and  in  this  passage 
satirically  charged  meaning,  stands  out  from  such  a  sentena 
as:  ‘Should  you  ever  be  athirst  in  the  great  American  desert, 
try  this  experiment,  if  your  caravan  happen  to  be  supplied 
with  a  metaphysical  professor.’  Melville’s  conviction  of  the 
value  of  metaphysical  reflection  gives  point  to  his  account  of 
the  landscape  painting.  The  idyllic  life  of  the  picture  is  attrac¬ 
tive  but  incomplete  without  philosophic  reflection:  ‘yet  all 
were  vain,  unless  the  shepherd’s  eye  were  fixed  upon  the  magk 
stream  before  him’.  The  reader  will  discover  the  symbotic 
meaning  himself  when  the  key  symbols  are  recognized,  and 
detailed  gloss  of  the  chapter  is  unnecessary.  We  can  follow 
the  metaphysical  path  into  the  second  assured  symbolic 
passage.  The  Whiteness  of  the  Whale. 

In  Mardi  there  is  the  question,  ‘I  may  have  come  to  the 
Penultimate,  but  where,  sweet  Yoomy,  is  the  Ultimate?’  If  the 
philosophic  frame  of  reference  is  used  the  White  Whale  asso¬ 
ciates,  as  the  one  and  only  white  whale  in  the  sea  of  thought, 
with  the  Ultimate,  Ideal,  Absolute,  or  Reality  —  a  fixed 
philosophical  term  with  limited,  tight  meaning  is  not  necessary 
or  welcome.  The  whiteness  is  then  particularly  apposite.  The 
colourlessness  of  the  abstract  Ideal  is  an  aspect  frequently 
remarked,  particularly  in  discussions  of  Plato  or  Spinoza,  and 
the  image  of  whiteness  is  .not  peculiar  to  Melville.  Walter 
Pater  uses  it  in  his  description  of  the  Spinoza  disciple  ii 
Imaginary  Portraits,  and  Pater’s  phrases  recall  Melville’s.  ‘For 
him,  that  one  abstract  being  was  as  the  pallid  Arctic  sun,  dii- 
closing  itself  over  the  dead  level  of  a  glacial,  a  barren  and 
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absolutely  lonely  sea.’  Again,  in  the  essay  on  Coleridge,  Pater 
characterizes  Plato’s  ‘real’  world  as  colourless:  ‘Who  would 
change  the  colour  or  curve  of  a  rose-leaf  for  that  colourless, 
formless,  intangible  being  Plato  put  so  high.’ 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  White  Whale  and  its  whiteness  is 
adopted  the  chapter  reads  as  a  fine  lyric  passage  expressing  a 
complex  reaction  to  the  abstract  world  of  the  Ideal.  The 
fascination  of  the  Ideal  is  strongly  felt,  so  also  is  the  human 
reaction  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  sensuous  world  of  appear¬ 
ance  —  ‘the  subtile  deceits,  not  actually  inherent  in  substances’. 
Though  in  many  of  its  aspects  this  visible  world  seems  formed 
in  love,  the  invisible  spheres  were  formed  in  fright.’  Melville’s 
personal  ambivalent  fascination  and  retraction  at  the  ahuman 
emptiness  of  the  infinite  give  especial  power  to  this  lyric  chap¬ 
ter.  The  references  to  atheism  and  infidel  are  in  keeping  with 
the  religiously  unorthodox  position  of  the  secular  philosophic 
searcher  for  an  Absolute,  and  this  unorthodoxy  is  relevant 
when  considering  the  relation  of  the  main  theme  of  the  book 
to  religious  thought. 

The  connection  of  the  White  Whale  and  the  Absolute  carries 
meaning  into  the  discussions  of  the  permanence  and  ubiquity 
of  the  Whale.  The  dignity,  serenity,  even  the  wrinkled  fore¬ 
head,  are  appropriate,  and  the  connection  gives  added  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  lyric  description  of  the  Whale  when  first 
sighted:  ‘A  gentle  joyousness— a  mighty  repose  in  swiftness, 
invested  the  gliding  whale  . .  .Yet  calm,  enticing  calm,  oh 
whale  thou  glidest  on  . . .’  The  malignity  of  the  Whale  sup¬ 
ports  the  interpretation.  The  autobiographical  element  in 
Fitrre  and  the  biographical  evidence  indicate  that  Melville 
himself  set  out  on  a  thought  search  for  the  Ideal  or  Truth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  tantalized  by  the  simultaneous  conviction 
of  the  value  of  the  search  and  the  recognition  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  its  object.  He  reached  a  self-torturing  state  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  seen  himself  as  launched  by  Fate  on  a  hopeless 
quest.  For  him  the  dangers  and  frustrations  of  his  too  furious 
search  for  Truth  were  very  real  and  anguishing.  He  dramatizes 
his  situation  in  the  person  of  Pierre:  ‘the  fool  of  Truth,  the  fool 
of  Fate . . .’  and  again,  ‘Civilization,  Philosophy,  Ideal 
Virtue  behold  your  victim’.  Ahab’s  imputation  of  malignity 
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to  the  Whale,  and  his  desire  for  revenge,  are  distinguished  from 
Ishmael’s  attitude  towards  the  Whale.  Ahab’s  motive  for 
hating  the  Whale  is,  however,  in  tune  with  Melville’s  own  sense 
of  frustration  in  his  pre-occupation  with  Truth.  ‘He  whose 
intense  thinking  thus  makes  him  a  Prometheus;  a  vulture  feeds 
upon  that  heart  for  ever’;  ‘That  inscrutable  thing  is  chiefly 
what  I  hate;  and  be  the  white  whale  agent,  or  be  the  white 
whale  principal,  I  will  wreak  that  hate  upon  him.’  The  peculiar 
quality  of  the  Whale’s  malignity  does  not  fit  the  interpretations 
which  relate  that  malignity  to  the  wrath  of  an  Old  Testament 
God,  but  it  does  connect  with  Melville’s  despairing  recognititm 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  Absolute. 

The  third  definitely  symbolic  passage.  The  Lee  Shore,  will 
throw  light  on  Melville’s  situation  and  also  help  to  establish  the 
philosophic  meanings  of  the  symbols.  Following  up  the  mean¬ 
ings  already  established  this  chapter  reads  as  an  appraisal  of 
the  man  who  refuses  to  give  up  his  independent  philosophic 
thinking,  however  difficult  and  strenuous  it  may  be,  for  the 
easy  comfort  of  unreflective  ‘land’  life. 

...  all  deep,  earnest  thinking  is  but  the  intrepid  effort  of 
the  soul  to  keep  the  open  independence  of  her  sea;  while 
the  wildest  winds  of  heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  cast  her 
on  the  treacherous,  slavish  shore. 

But  as  in  landlessness  alone  resides  the  highest  truth, 
shoreless,  indefinite  as  God  —  so,  better  is  it  to  perish  in 
that  howling  infinite,  than  be  ingloriously  dashed  upon  the 
lee,  even  if  that  were  safety. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mid-nineteenth  century.  In  England 
those  of  the  second  generation  of  Victorians  who  lost  their 
religious  beliefs  were  driven  into  personally  urgent  philoso¬ 
phical  thinking.  The  search  for  Truth  was  on  and  vital,  and  in 
many  cases  it  was  a  somewhat  despairing  and  trying  search. 
There  was,  however,  the  distinction  of  seeking,  which  gave  the 
man  and  his  life  a  value  greater  than  that  of  one  content  with 
unreflective  living  devoid  of  meaning. 

Several  mid-nineteenth  century  figures  created  out  of  their 
conditions  a  period  dilemma  of  which  the  arbitrary  alternatives 
were  on  the  one  horn  sociable,  normal  but  unthinking  life,  and 
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on  the  other  strenuous  and  torturing  search  for  the  meaning 
of  life.  Melville  shared  in  this  dilemma.  It  is  presented  in  the 
land  and  sea  opposition  in  Moby  Dick,  and  the  Lucy  and  Isabel 
alternatives  in  Pierre.  The  arbitrary  alternatives  appear  to  us 
to  be  reconcilable  but  Melville’s  dichotomy  is  understandable 
in  the  setting  of  his  period.  So  too  is  the  dramatic,  at  times 
melodramatic,  way  in  which  he  presents  the  struggle  of  Truth- 
seeking.  Truth-seeking  does  not  inevitably  involve  perishing 
in  the  howling  infinite,  but  the  desperate  temper  of  Melville’s 
search  is  typical  of  a  period  situation.  Cross  references  to 
Clough’s  Dipsychus  or  Arnold’s  Empedocles  are  illuminating  here. 

From  the  three  ‘guaranteed  symbolic’  passages  the  meanings 
of  several  of  the  main  symbols  have  been  established.  The  next 
step  is  to  see  how  Ahab  is  placed  in  this  interpretation.  Ahab’s 
Promethean  hubris  is  that  of  attempting  to  pass  beyond  human 
limits  and  drive  on  to  the  Absolute.  He  is  compared  with  the 
captains  of  other  ships,  captains  who  have  never  heard  of 
the  Ultimate,  and  others  who  realize  that  it  is  an  impossible 
goal.  Exhaustive  discussion  of  Ahab  would  require  another 
article.  He  is  set  inextricably  in  passages  which  call  for  the 
ducidation  of  symbols  private  to  Melville.  It  is  p>ossible  here 
only  to  suggest  the  compatibility  of  these  symbols  with  the 
philosophic  interest.  In  addition  to  the  Moby  Dick  Ahab 
passages  it  will  be  helpful  to  consider  the  short  story  The 
Ughtning-Rod  Man,  and  the  electric  storm  figure  in  the  opening 
pages  of  Book  V  of  Pierre.  From  these,  certain  suggestions 
emerge.  The  lightning  brings  grief  and  a  form  of  destruction 
but  it  must  be  accepted;  insulation  is  both  useless  and  pusil¬ 
lanimous.  An  element  of  distinction,  even  greatness,  is 
associated  with  the  person  accepting  the  force  of  the  lightning. 
The  lightning  is  connected  with  the  image  of  the  father,  and 
involves  a  negation  of  the  mother.  ‘Thou  art  my  fiery  father: 
my  sweet  mother,  I  know  not.  O  cruel  what  hast  thou  done 
with  her?’  This  from  the  speech  of  Ahab  is  related  to  the 
thought  of  Pierre:  ‘Wonderful  indeed  was  the  electric  insight 
which  Fate  had  now  given  him  into  the  vital  character  of  his 
mother . . .  when  Pierre  thought  of  the  touchstone  of  his 
immense  strait  applied  to  her  spirit;  he  felt  profoundly  assured 
that  she  would  crumble  into  nothing  before  it.’ 
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Calling  in  the  Enceladus  dream  at  the  conclusion  of  Book 
XXV  of  Pierre  some  sense  can  be  drawn  from  the  obscurity  by 
recognizing  the  mother  as  the  terrestrial,  sensuous  finite  life, 
and  the  father  as  the  infinite,  the  god-like  spirit  and  intellect  of 
man.  Lightning  and  the  father  are  related  to  the  element  in 
man  which  is  allied  to  the  infinite.  The  return  stroke  back  from 
earth  or  man  to  the  sky  stands  for  the  aspiration  of  the  man 
whose  sense  of  alliance  with  the  infinite  has  been  quickened.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  good  coherent  sense  out  of  these  private 
symbols,  but  at  present  only  the  possibility  of  a  ‘philosophic’ 
gloss  is  at  issue,  and  the  guides  for  such  a  gloss  have  been  set  out 
here  in  sufficient  detail.  One  thing  to  note  in  the  reading  of  the 
lightning  symbols  is  that  Melville  associates  a  ferocity  and 
anguish  with  the  infinite  element  and  the  process  of  seeing 
things  in  their  true  light.  One  consequent  of  the  electrical 
experience  of  Pierre  is  the  loss  of  the  sweet  illusions  of  Life, 
sacrificed  for  ‘Life’s  Truth’. 

When  the  meaning  of  the  main  symbols  has  been  established 
the  reader  can  extend  the  application  of  the  ‘metaphysical’ 
interpretation,  but  he  is  faced  with  the  question  of  deciding 
whether  the  meanings  he  discovers  are  intended  by  Melville  or 
are  simply  fortuitous  when  the  passage  at  issue  is  not  patently 
symbolic.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  numerous 
passages  yield  up  a  definite  meaning  when  the  metaphyseal 
references  are  held  in  mind.  The  account  of  the  young  Platon* 
ists  in  The  Mast-Head  and  the  account  of  the  Blacksmith’s 
motives  for  whaling  can  be  read  with  symbolic  meanings  furn¬ 
ishing  pointed  commentaries  on  misguided  metaphysical 
speculation.  The  return  of  Jonah  and  Vishnoo  with  a  Truth 
discovered  in  the  whale  has  precise  meaning,  and  the  references 
to  the  elephant  associate  the  ‘land’  giant  with  practical  achiev^ 
ments  distinguished  from  the  zissociations  of  the  whale  with 
thought.  The  accounts  of  the  whale  show  clearly  that,  even  if 
they  were  not  intended  in  clear  consciousness,  Melville’s 
philosophical  interests  and  meanings  moved  into  the  book  as 
part  of  his  present  personal  activity.  In  fact  a  philosophic 
interest  which  runs  through  the  cetological  chapters  connects 
these  apparently  divergent  discussions  with  the  central  theme. 

In  these  chapters  Melville  sets  in  action  cross  references  from 
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the  whale  to  the  philosophic  thinker.  The  effect  cannot  be 
described  as  specifically  symbolic,  but  something  more  is 
happening  than  simple  description  of  the  whale  and  its  habits. 
There  is  a  near-symbolism  which  keeps  both  thinker  and  whale 
in  mind.  The  connection  of  the  whale  with  the  philosopher  is  not 
unexpected;  it  is  in  keeping  with  Melville’s  images  in  his  letters, 
notably  the  one  describing  Emerson.  ‘I  love  all  men  who  dive. 
Any  fish  can  swim  near  the  surface,  but  it  takes  a  great  whale 
to  go  down  stairs  for  five  miles  or  more  . . .  I’m  not  talking  of 
Mr.  Emerson  now,  but  of  the  whole  corps  of  thought-divers  that 
have  been  diving  and  coming  up  again  with  blood-shot  eyes 
since  the  world  began.’  The  nature  of  the  simultaneous  aware¬ 
ness  of  whale  and  pre-eminent  thinker  is  most  effectively 
appreciated  when  the  cetological  passages  are  collected  and 
considered  together.  From  the  collection  there  emerges,  along 
with  the  account  of  the  whale,  a  description  and  appreciation 
of  genius,  with  firmness,  indomitableness  and  individual 
stability.  The  account  of  the  brow  carries  forward  the  parallel 
with  genius;  ‘Few  are  the  foreheads  which  like  Shakespeare’s  or 
Melanchton’s  rise  so  high,  and  descend  so  low  ...  in  the  fore¬ 
head’s  wrinkles  you  seem  to  track  the  antlered  thoughts.’  Even 
the  whale’s  spouting  is  associated  with  thought:  ‘his  vast  mild 
head  overhung  by  a  canopy  of  vap>our,  engendered  by  his  in¬ 
communicable  contemplations,  and  that  vapour . . .  glorified  by 
a  rainbow,  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  put  its  seal  upon  his  thoughts’. 
The  commentary  on  genius  running  through  the  cetology  is 
shown  clearly  if  Melville’s  passage  on  the  tail  is  compared  with 
the  passages  in  F.  D.  Bennett’s  Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  one 
of  Melville’s  source  books.  The  introduction  of  the  reference 
to  Goethe  and  such  comments  as:  ‘It  never  wriggles.  In  man  or 
fish,  wriggling  is  a  sign  of  inferiority’  —  extend  the  application 
of  the  account  to  the  thinker  and  the  qualities  of  genius.  Legit¬ 
imately  or  not  Arnold’s  sonnet  on  Shakespeare  comes  into  mind 
when  Melville  writes  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  whale  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the  tail.  A  recognition  of  the  genius- 
whale  parallel  not  only  reveals  a  connection  between  the  ceto¬ 
logical  discussions  and  the  main  theme  but  brings  before  the 
reader  Melville’s  understanding  and  inspiriting  appreciation 
of  the  profound  thinker,  the  man  of  genius. 
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Once  Melville’s  interest  in  the  world  of  thought  and  meta¬ 
physical  speculation  is  recognized  as  an  important  element  in 
the  book  the  reader  is  tempted  to  find  philosophic  meanii^ 
everywhere.  The  chapter,  The  Advocate,  for  example,  lends  itself 
to  a  possible  gloss  if  whaling  is  equated  with  metaphysical 
thinking,  but  as  Melville’s  symbolism  appears  to  be  partly  con¬ 
scious  partly  half-conscious  the  reader  may  be  faced  with  the 
Melville  comment  ‘but  I  did  not,  in  that  case,  mean  it’.  Certainly 
in  the  case  of  The  Advocate  a  check  of  the  source  material 
indicates  that  Melville  intended  mothing  more  than  a  straight 
eulogy  of  whaling.  In  another  case,  the  chapters  on  the  measu^^ 
ment  of  the  whale’s  skeleton,  an  allegorical  or  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing,  whether  intended  or  not,  is  not  only  possible  but  peculiarly 
effective.  The  meaning  can  be  carried  over  from  the  whale  to 
any  subject  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  analysable,  pedantically 
measurable  terms.  Taken  in  isolation  these  chapters  form  an 
admirable  criticism  of  the  pedantry  which  misses  the  vital 
quality  of,  say,  any  of  the  arts.  Melville  does  not  limit  the 
applicability  of  the  allegory  —  perhaps  because  it  was  not 
intended  in  full  consciousness.  If,  however,  a  consistency  of 
meaning  is  required  throughout  the  book  it  will  be  found  that 
the  allegorical  significance  attaches  as  well  to  thought  as  to  the 
arts.  The  essential  life  of  thought  can  only  be  appreciated  in  the 
sea,  the  realm  of  speculative  thinking,  in  the  thinkers  and  thoughts 
themselves  and  not  in  the  explanations  and  analyses  of  them. 

Two  other  passages  tempt  definite  symbolic  gloss,  and  here 
the  philosophic  references  are  explicit.  The  passages  are 
Cistern  and  Buckets,  in  which  Tashtego  falls  into  the  well  of  the 
Sperm  Whale’s  head,  and  the  episode  in  which  a  Right  Whale’s 
and  a  Sperm  Whale’s  head  are  hoisted  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Pequod.  In  both  episodes  Melville  draws  a  philosophical  moral. 
‘How  many,  think  ye,  have  likewise  fallen  into  Plato’s  honey 
head,  and  sweetly  perished  there?  So,  when  on  the  one  side 
you  hoist  in  Locke’s  head,  you  go  over  that  way;  but  now,  on 
the  other  side,  hoist  in  Kant’s  and  you  come  back  again;  but  in 
very  poor  plight.  Thus,  some  minds  for  ever  keep  trimmii^ 
boat  . . .’  In  both  episodes  the  literal  narrative  is  implausible, 
and  the  question  arises,  why  did  Melville  introduce  these 
episodes?  The  Tashtego  episode,  however  improbable,  works 
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well  as  narrative,  and  Melville  enjoys  the  discussions  of  the 
make-up  of  the  whale’s  head.  The  hoisting  of  the  two  heads  is 
again  improbable  but  it  opens  up  the  way  for  the  following 
account  of  the  heads  and  their  inspection.  These  reasons 
alone  would  justify  the  implausibility  on  the  literal  level,  but 
the  explicit  pointing  of  the  philosophical  moral  in  each  case 
suggests  that  in  addition  Melville  had  in  mind  a  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing  which  to  some  extent  determined  the  literal  narrative.  In 
any  event,  whether  the  philosophical  moral  determines  the 
narrative  or  is  simply  appended  to  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  here 
again  the  philosophic  interest  is  an  important  factor,  and  that  a 
contribution  is  made  to  the  theme  of  thought  and  thinkers. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  life  and  meanings  which 
the  ‘philosophical’  approach  offers  to  the  reader  of  Moby  Dick, 
but  it  is  worth  while,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
chapter  Cetology.  In  this  chapter  the  connection  between  whales 
and  thinkers  is  apparent  in  the  bibliographical  classification  of 
the  whales.  For  Melville  the  folio  size  was  associated  with  major 
writers  and  thinkers.  A  letter  to  Duyckinck  illustrates  the 
association:  ‘I  bought  a  set  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary  the  other  day, 
&  on  my  return  to  New  York  intend  to  lay  the  great  folios 
side  by  side  &  go  to  sleep  on  them  thro’  the  summer,  with 
Phaedon  in  one  hand  &  Tom  Brown  in  the  other.’  The 
duodecimo  was  associated  with  lighter,  by  nineteenth-century 
standards,  reading.  Melville  speaks  of  Hudibras  as  ‘a  fine  old 
spicy  duodecimo  mouthful’.  The  bibliographical  classification 
is  applicable  both  to  the  whales  and  the  thinkers.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  and  the  characterization  of  the  whales  may  be  simply 
forms  of  Melville’s  humour,  but  the  characterizations  seem  to 
have  particular  interest,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  source 
material  are  suggestive.  Thomas  Beale’s  account  of  the 
‘thresher’  is  recast  in  such  a  way  that  the  description  could  well 
apply  to  the  pedant  using  the  primary  or  folio  thinker.  ‘He 
mounts  the  Folio  whale’s  back  and  as  he  swims,  he  works  his 
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had  for  Melville,  as  William  S.  Gleim  has  noted,  the  private 
meaning  of  sceptic.  The  chapter  entitled  The  Hyena  is  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  Ishmael  passes  into  a  stage  of  indifference.  The 
term  is  used  again  in  Pierre,  Book  XXII:  ‘Among  all  the  innate, 
hyena-like  repellants  to  the  reception  of  any  set  form  of  spirit¬ 
ually-minded  and  pure  archetypal  faith,  there  is  nothing  so 
potent  in  its  skeptical  tendencies  . . Melville’s  characteriz¬ 
ation  of  the  whale  is  suited  to  the  sceptic  connotations. 

Among  the  folio  whales  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Right  Whale  is  throughout  associated  with  Locke  and  is 
generally  non- transcendental,  whereas  the  Sperm  Whale  is 
consistently  associated  with  the  transcendental,  with  Plato  and 
with  Kant.  But  at  this  stage  we  are  dangerously  near,  if  not 
over,  the  line  which  divides  useful  and  sane  comment  on  som^ 
thing  actually  happening  in  the  book  from  eccentric  Moby 
Dickery  which  leads  away  from  the  book.  Each  reader  will  find 
for  himself  the  limits  within  which  any  suggested  interpretation 
is  rewarding  and  effective.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  the 
meanings  revealed  by  the  approach  which  starts  from  Melville’s 
metaphysical  interests,  and  to  focus  more  clearly  the  part  these 
interests  play  in  the  total  activity  promoted  by  the  book.  This 
approach  offers  definite  and  coherent  meanings  and  a  unity  of 
interest  throughout  the  book.  Moreover,  it  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  very  impressive  life  in  Melville’s  discerning  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  realm  of  thought,  to  the  virile  directness  of  his  com¬ 
ments  on  all  manner  of  thinkers,  and  to  the  invigorating 
impetus  in  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  speculative  life. 

‘For  unless  you  own  the  whale,  you  are  but  a  provincial  and 
sentimentalist  in  the  Truth.’ 
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Ezra  Pound:  The  Qualities  and  Limitations 
of  Translation-Poetry 
A.  ALVAREZ 

I 

POUND,  more  than  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson  and  Eliot,  is 
the  first  really  American  poet;  the  first,  that  is,  who,  despite  all 
the  literary  machinery  of  his  verse,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tradition  of  English  poetry.  His  Americanism,  of  course, 
involves  much  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay.  In  recent 
years  he  has,  for  instance,  become  its  victim;  his  obstinate 
insistence  that  he  is  free  to  hold  whatever  political  opinions  he 
pleases  has  led  to  his  ten-year  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
And  Pound’s  importance  as  a  figure  on  the  American  scene  does 
owe  something  to  the  fact  that  he  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
major  artist  to  be  held  as  a  political  prisoner  since  the  Nazis 
shot  Alban  Berg.  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  here  of  Pound  as  a 
person.  This  essay  was  drafted  before  I  met  him;  although  I 
have  altered  a  number  of  details  since  then,  the  critical  judg¬ 
ments  on  which  it  is  based  remain  unchanged. 

American  scholars  are  much  given  to  tinkering  with  Pound’s 
machinery.  The  English  Institute,  for  example,  met  in  1953  to 
discuss  him  in  great  seriousness  and  detail  {Motive  and  Method 
in  the  Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  Lewis  Leary,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press;  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  22s.);  he  is  the  sole 
subject  of  a  solemn  periodical.  The  Pound  Newsletter.  And  Mr. 
John  J.  Espey  has  recently  come  forward  with  a  long  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Mauberley  (Faber  &  Faber,  15s.),  done  in  the  manner 
and  with  much  of  the  thoroughness  of  Lowes’s  The  Road  to 
Xanadu.  Although  much  of  the  work  is  admirable  and,  in  Mr. 
Espey’s  book,  illuminating,  although  some  of  it  is  even  necessary. 
Pound  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  his  researchers. 
Under  it  all  the  original  poetic  voice  is  easily  lost. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  hardly  been  heard. 
Pound  is  accorded  the  weary  applause  due  to  a  man  who. 
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whatever  else  he  achieves,  is  important  in  literary  history:  he 
gave  Eliot  his  start,  and  Joyce,  and  Wyndham  Lewis;  he  helped 
Yeats  find  his  colloquial  strength;  he  is,  as  Mr.  Eliot  has 
remarked,  ‘the  inventor  of  Chinese  poetry  for  our  time’,  and 
also  of  that  of  Provence;  his  critical  tips  are  still  current;  finally, 
by  tightening  up  the  language  and  making  sensitive  the  rhythms 
of  verse  Pound  is  literally  the  inventor  of  the  accepted  medium 
of  modem  poetry.  Despite  it  all  he  is  very  little  read.  Of  the 
thousand  odd  pages  of  his  poetry,  only  Mauberley,  Propertius  and 
The  Seafarer  are  common  property;  add  a  few  lyrics  and  epigrams 
and  some  fragments  of  the  Cantos^  the  rest  goes  virtually  un¬ 
opened.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  in  a  poet  of  Pound’s  output: 
the  sheer  bulk  of  it  tells  against  him;  the  reader  can  only  select 
But  I  think  with  Pound  the  selection  has  been  done  by  a  very 
few  enthusiasts,  the  readers  rarely  hunt  for  themselves.  In 
England  the  Cantos  are  probably  as  little  read  and  even  less 
theorized  on  than  Finnegan’s  Wake.  It  is  not  merely  the  bulk  of 
the  writing  that  is  forbidding,  it  is  the  unwieldly  masses  of 
oddly  assorted  learning  with  which  Pound  has  stuffed  it,  and 
his  cheery  assurance  that  his  readers  will,  with  the  least  formal¬ 
ity,  get  acquainted  with  the  intimate  details  of  his  reading  and 
associations.  There  is  something  of  a  Daisy  Miller  in  the  poet 
of  parts  of  the  Cantos. 

There  is  too  a  kind  of  imitating  awkwardness  with  the 
tradition,  even  when  his  writing  and  his  influence  bring  him 
closest  to  it.  Set  against  his  immediate  predecessors  and 
against  most  of  their  Victorian  forebears.  Pound  is  artistically 
puritanical  yet  colloquial,  serious,  original,  vigorous,  straight. 
Those  qualities  in  him  and  in  Eliot  have  made  the  present 
poetic  continuum  wider  and  deeper  than  it  was.  It  has  made  us 
aware  of  something  which  is,  in  fact,  very  different:  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  naturalness  and  intimate  off-hand  intelligence  of 
the  seventeenth-century  poets.  But  Pound  seems  to  have  come 
at  those  qualities  indirectly  and,  to  judge  from  his  earliest 
volumes  almost  despite  himself.  His  pronouncements  on  English 
poetry  are  uncertain,  sporadic  and  biassed.  He  has  come 
forward  with  some  extraordinary  statements  in  his  time.  For 
instance,  in  1927  he  wrote  of  four  classes  of  poets;  the  lowest 
was: 
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The  men  who  do  more  or  less  good  work  in  the  more  or 
less  good  style  of  a  period.  Of  these  the  delightful  antholo¬ 
gies,  the  song  books,  and  choice  among  them  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  for  you  prefer  Wyatt  to  Donne,  Donne  to  Herrick, 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  to  Browne,  in  response  to 
some  purely  personal  sympathy,  these  people  add  but 
some  slight  personal  flavour,  some  minor  variant  of  a  mode, 
without  affecting  the  main  course  of  the  story. 

{How  to  Read) 

My  instincts  tell  me  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Then  I  remember  that  this  was  published  ten  years  after 
Propertius,  seven  zdter  Mauberley',  they  are  both  testament  enough 
that  he  knew  very  well.  Putting  aside  trivial  reasons  for  this 
aberration  (at  41  he  would  hardly  have  felt  the  need  to  shock; 
but  he  may  only  have  read  these  authors  as  they  appear  in  the 
song-books),  it  seems  that  Pound,  when  he  wants  to,  is  capable 
of  an  extraordinary  singlemindedness  in  his  reading.  He  has  a 
wonderful  ear  for  verse  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the  true  art 
of  singing  had  been  lost  in  English  poetry  in  effect  since  Chaucer 
(‘Shakespeare  as  supreme  lyric  technician  is  indebted  to  the 
Italian  song-books,  but  they  are  already  EXOTIC’,  ABC  of 
Reading).  And  so  he  himself  set  to  revive  our  sensitivity  to  the 
music  of  words:  his  first  translation  of  Donna  Mi  Prega  has  a 
Btdicace  —  To  Thomas  Campion  his  ghost,  and  to  the  ghost 
of  Henry  Lawes,  as  prayer  for  the  revival  of  music’.  He  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  so  wholly  to  his  task  that  he  could  read 
with  all  his  critical  attention  not  exactly  on  the  sound  of  the 
thing  but  on  something  that  needed  more  brain-work,  the 
technique  of  the  sound.  Caring  so  much  for  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  bothered  with  the  tones  of  meaning,  or,  as  in  Donne, 
with  originality  which  enlarged  the  whole  range  of  experience 
possible  in  verse. 

And  yet  he  produced  Mauberley  which.  Dr.  Leavis  said,  has 
‘a  subtlety  of  tone,  a  complexity  of  attitude,  such  as  we  associate 
with  seventeenth  century  wit’.  Although  he  did  so  without,  as 
it  appears,  any  clear  idea  of  the  native  English  tradition,  or  of 
seventeenth-century  poetry,  he  did  not  come  to  it  unprepared. 
His  real  Bair  and  insight  was  for  the  poetry  of  other  languages. 
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The  sophisticated  intelligence  of  MauberUj,  its  ironical  use  (rf 
learning  and  the  deflating  cliche,  the  apparent  colloquialisms 
where  every  word  is,  in  fact,  scrupulously  weighed,  derive  not 
from,  say,  Marvell,  but  from  Laforgue  and  C!orbiere.  What 
Pound  found  in  them,  Eliot  praised  in  the  Metaphysicals. 
They  went  at  it  from  different  ends  —  one  admiring  the  skill, 
the  other  the  wholeness  and  honesty  of  the  response  — but 
they  finished  with  the  same  standards  of  accomplishment. 
Mr.  Espey’s  book  shows  how  much  Mauberley  derives  from 
Gautier  in  its  ideal  of  the  chasteness  of  language,  in  its  refer¬ 
ences  and  images.  I  feel  he  underestimates  the  pervading  in¬ 
fluence  of  Laforgue  on  the  tone.  But  it  hardly  matters.  The 
important  point  remains:  Pound  wrote  one  of  his  few  major 
works  that  has  been  generally  acclaimed,  in  which  he  comes 
closest  to  a  vital  and  difficult  English  tradition,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  modelling  himself  most  closely  on  French 
poetry. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  general  rule  for  Pound’s  work,  not  an 
exception:  he  is  at  his  best  when  most  actively  putting  the 
strengths  of  another  language  in  English  —  which  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  moments  when  he  tries  to  write  English 
and  fails.  As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  set  an  early  transla¬ 
tion  of  Propertius  against  a  section  from  the  Homage  (Mr. 
Kenner  has  used  these  two  poems,  but  to  make  different 
points) : 


Here  let  thy  clemency,  Persephone,  hold  firm. 

Do  thou,  Pluto,  bring  here  no  greater  harshness. 

So  many  thousand  beauties  are  gone  down  to  Avernus, 
Ye  might  let  one  remain  above  with  us. 


With  you  is  lope,  with  you  the  white-gleaming  Tyro, 
With  you  is  Europa  and  the  shameless  Pasiphae, 

And  all  the  fair  from  Troy  and  all  the  Achaia, 

From  the  sundered  realms  of  Thebes  and  of  aged  Priamus; 
And  all  the  maidens  of  Rome,  as  many  as  they  were. 
They  died  and  the  greed  of  your  flame  consumes  them. 

{Personae,  1908,  ’09,  ’10) 
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Persephone  and  Dis,  Dis,  have  mercy  upon  her, 

There  are  quite  enough  women  in  hell, 

quite  enough  beautiful  women, 
lope,  and  Tyro,  and  Pasiphae,  and  the  formal  girls  of 

Achaia, 

And  out  of  Troad,  and  from  the  Campania, 

Death  has  his  tooth  in  the  lot, 

Avemus  lusts  for  the  lot  of  them. 
Beauty  is  not  eternal,  no  man  has  perennial  fortune. 

Slow  foot,  or  swift  foot,  death  delays  but  for  a  season. 

{Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius,  1917) 

In  the  early  version  Pound  is  out  to  translate  the  words,  no 
matter  what;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  English  itself.  Archabms 
jostle  with  coy  periphrases  (‘Ye  might  let  one  remain  above 
with  us’);  lines  are  padded  with  expressions  that  do  not  exist 
outside  translators’  dialect  (‘as  many  as  they  were’);  there  are 
awkward  inversions.  The  later  poem  is  not  so  much  a  transla¬ 
tion  as  variations  on  a  theme  by  Propertius.  Pound  does  in 
English  what  the  Latin  poet  had  done  in  his  own  language;  he 
uses  the  resources  of  the  language  to  its  full,  creating  new, 
individual  rhythms  which  are  not  those  of  Propertius,  yet  give  a 
taste  to  the  verse  which  is  not  quite  English.  They  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  critical  reading  of  Propertius.  By  that  I  don’t  merely 
mean  that  Pound  discovered  the  irony  in  Propertius  and  created 
from  him  yet  another  person.  It  is  something  in  a  way  more 
thorough-going.  He  is  literally  writing  Latin  verse  in  English, 
using  the  same  quality  of  language  as  he  finds  in  Propertius  — 
colloquial,  resonant,  or  ironic  —  and  using  it  in  what  is  basically 
a  Latin  metre: 

There  are  quite  enough  women  in  hell, 

quite  enough  beautiful  women  . . . 

Death  has  his  tooth  in  the  lot, 

Avemus  lusts  for  the  lot  of  them  . . . 

These  are  both  more  or  less  regular  elegiac  pentameters  — 
less  regular  only  because  they  have  been  accommodated  to  the 
cadence  of  the  English  idiom.  So  much  has  Pound  made  the 
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Latin  verse  his  own  that  the  foreign  quantitative  metre  em¬ 
phasizes  the  native  speaking  emphasis:  for  example,  in  the  first 
line  the  caesura  is  used  to  administer  the  ironic  shock  of  the 
unexpected  word  ‘hell’.  Certainly,  Propertius,  like  Mauberl^, 
is  also  an  ironic  survey  of  Pound’s  own  time  and  place;  in  it  the 
Roman  becomes  curiously  modem: 

Annalists  will  continue  to  record  Roman  reputations. 

Celebrities  from  the  Trans-Caucasus  will  belaud  Roman 
celebrities 

And  expound  the  distentions  of  Empire, 

But  for  something  to  read  in  normal  circumstances? 

For  a  few  pages  brought  down  from  the  forked  hill  un¬ 
sullied? 

I  ask  a  wreath  that  will  not  crush  my  head. 

And  there  is  no  hurry  about  it; 

I  shall  have,  doubtless,  a  boom  after  my  funeral. 

Seeing  that  long  standing  increases  all  things  regardless  of 
quality. 

It  is  this  that  gives  him  that  resilience  and  intelligent  sense 
of  proportion  which  reminded  Dr.  Leavis  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  poets;  they  too  were  soaked  in  classical  literature.  The 
difference  is  that  Pound  does  not,  as  most  modem  poets  might, 
get  at  the  Latin  through  the  seventeenth  century.  He  seems 
to  work  directly  through  the  foreign  language.  And  this  is  the 
essence  of  his  best  writing.  It  owes  its  freshness  and  economy 
to  this  power  of  using  words  as  if  he  had  just  coined  them.  His 
language  has  no  literary  incrustations.  He  is  the  only  poet  in 
the  last  three  hundred  years  to  write  English  as  though  he  had 
never  read  Shakespeare.  For  with  Shakespeare  the  English 
language  crystallized  out.  The  imaginative  fullness,  the  p)ower 
and  flexibility  of  Shakespeare’s  verse  has  been  the  abiding  fact 
for  every  subsequent  major  poet.  His  originality  and  strength 
is  what  is  left  to  him  after  he  has  fought  it  out  with  Shakespeare. 
But  Pound  has  had  no  part  in  that  fight.  When  I  suggested 
this  to  him  he  replied  that  his  literary  ancestor  was  Dante.  He 
has,  in  fact,  stmggled  with  translation  and  with  the  business 
of  writing  verse  to  foreign  plans.  Yet  it  has  left  him  a  language 
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that  is  curiously  his  own,  curiously  undisturbed  by  the  English 
tradition  that  proceeded  it.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  called  him 
the  first  really  American  poet. 

His  achievement  depends  directly  on  his  ability  as  a  trans¬ 
lator,  or,  more  accurately,  on  his  growing  intimacy  with  the 
poetry  of  other  languages  and  the  skill  with  which  he  adapted 
their  techniques  to  English.  Pound  has  two  poems  in  The 
Orford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse,  and  they  sit  there  not  at  all 
uncomfortably.  In  the  very  beginning  he,  like  Yeats,  was  not 
set  apart  from  the  members  of  the  Rhymers’  Club  by  any 
startling  originality  of  mind  or  truth  to  feeling.  But  he  was 
energetic  and  devoted;  he  was  willing  to  give  himself  wholly 
to  the  sheer  hard  grind  of  discovering,  reviving  and  putting 
into  practice  the  art  of  using  language  to  its  fullest.  What 
there  was  to  hand  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  useless,  the 
language  had  grown  loose  and  nerveless;  it  was  never  called  on 
to  perform  more  than  the  dullest  and  most  habitual  tasks.  So 
again  and  again  Pound  went  to  other  literatures.  His  gradual 
advance  from  the  Browning-and-haze  of  Personae,  1908,  ’09,  ’10, 
\D  Ripostes,  1912,  Lustra,  1915,  and  finally  Mauberley  in  1920  is 
the  outcome  of  the  continual  effort  and  discipline  of  translation. 
His  Cavalcanti,  appeared  in  1912,  so  did  The  Seafarer',  Cathay,  the 
paraphrases  of  Fenellosa’s  notes,  came  out  in  1915;  the  Noh 
flays  in  1916;  Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius  in  1917,  and  the  Arruait 
Daniel  Poems,  which  in  the  accompanying  technical  essay  he 
said  he  had  been  at  work  on  for  ten  years,  were  printed  in  1 920. 
The  translations,  in  fact,  were  the  ground  bass  of  his  most 
productive  period,  which  culminated  in  Propertius,  Mauberley 
and  the  earliest  Cantos. 

The  difference  between  the  early  and  the  later  volumes  is 
more  than  skill  —  although  now  the  epigrams  are  interesting 
chiefly  for  what  they  led  to;  it  took  practice  in 

Her  two  cats 

Go  before  her  into  Avemus; 

A  sort  of  chloroformed  suttee. . . . 

(‘The  Social  Order,  II,’  Lustra) 

to  achieve  the  speed  and  polish  of  Mauber lay’s  ‘Dowson  found 
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harlots  cheaper  than  hotels’.  Often  the  early  poems  seem  j  V 
skilfully  enough  done,  but  the  skill  seems  to  dissipate  itself  into  j  II 
the  air;  he  has  so  little  to  say.  Translation  presented  more  than  j 
the  technical  problem  of  finding  the  exact  words;  it  provided  ;  ii 
Pound  with  ready-made  occasions  for  wridng,  upon  which  his 
very  real  feeling  for  literature  could  come  into  play.  At  his 
best,  other  literature  is  always  an  occasion  for  Pound.  Instead  of 
translating  word  for  word,  he  seems  to  get  on  the  inside  of  a 
work  and  recreate  it  outwards.  His  translations  seem  to  me 
more  original  and  more  personal  than  those  poems  in  which  he 
hais  only  himself  to  rely  on.  In  Ripostes,  for  example,  is  a  piece 
which  Mr.  Eliot  has  praised  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Selected 
Poems.  It  is  of  arguable  but  rather  typical  merit: 

A  GIRL 

The  tree  has  entered  my  hands,  ] 

The  sap  has  ascended  my  arms,  1 

The  tree  has  grown  into  my  breast  — 

Downward, 

The  branches  grow  out  of  me,  like  arms. 

Tree  you  are. 

Moss  you  are. 

You  are  violets  with  the  wind  above  them. 

A  child  —  so  high  —  you  are. 

And  all  this  is  folly  to  the  world. 

‘There,  you  see,’  says  Mr.  Eliot,  ‘the  “feeling”  is  original  in  the 
best  sense,  but  the  phrasing  is  not  quite  “completed”;  for  the 
last  line  is  one  which  I  or  half  a  dozen  other  men  might  have 
written.  Yet  it  is  not  “wrong”,  and  I  certainly  could  not 
improve  upon  it.’  I  feel  Mr.  EUot  is  too  modest  and  rather  too 
involved  in  his  inverted  commas.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how 
original  the  ‘feeling’  is.  The  young  girl  as  a  tree,  the  stripling, 
is  after  all  something  of  a  cliche.  What  originality  there  is  lies 
in  the  way  Pound  has  elaborated  it  into  a  sort  of  late  Victorian 
conceit.  But  whether  the  impulse  is  a  flickering  mood  or 
whether  it  is  ingenuity,  he  seems  not  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  Far  from  ‘completed’,  the  last  stanza  has  been  faked: 
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seem  Wordsworth’s  ‘violet  by  a  mossy  stone’  is  half-hidden  in  it. 
If  into  i  It  is  literary  in  the  bad,  the  tricksy-tricksy  sense. 

I  than  The  same  image  and  something  of  the  same  intention  recur 
vided  in  Mauberley,  but  this  time  in  the  form  of  a  quotation: 
ch  his 

^t  his  ‘Daphne  with  her  thighs  in  bark 

:ad  of  Stretches  towards  me  her  leafy  hands,’  — 

;  of  a  Subjectively.  In  the  stuffed-satin  drawing-room 

;o  me  I  await  the  Lady  Valentine’s  commands, 

chhe 

piece  Knowing  my  coat  has  never  been 

elecUd  Of  precisely  the  fashion 

To  stimulate,  in  her, 

A  durable  passion; 

Mr.  Espey  has  pointed  out  that  these  first  two  lines  are  from 
Gautier’s  Le  Chateau  du  Souvenir: 

Daphne,  les  hanches  dans  I’ecorce, 

Etend  toujours  ses  doigts  touffus; 

Mais  aux  bras  du  dieu  qui  la  force 
Elle  s’eteint,  spectre  confus. 

The  ‘feeling’  for  the  Lady  Valentine  may  perhaps  be  less 
‘original’  than  in  A  Girl;  it  is  certainly  sharper  and  more  alive. 
The  attraction,  the  mood,  is  seen  in  the  sound:  real  but  one¬ 
sided  (‘Subjectively’)  and  a  little  grotesque  (the  shabby  poet 
n  the  is  a  long  way  from  ‘le  dieu  qui  la  force’).  Yet  at  the  same  time 

r  the  the  Lady  in  her  ‘stuffed-satin  drawing-room’  falls  far  short  of 

have  his  ideal  of  pagan  sensual  grace.  They  are  all  judged,  the  poet 
I  not  and  his  mood.  Lady  Valentine  and  her  circumstances,  through 

:r  too  the  quotation.  It  voices  the  poet’s  feelings  at  the  same  time  as 

how  it  allows  him  to  step  outside  and  examine  them  in  perspective. 
)ling,  In  Mauberley  there  is  the  mood  and  the  play  of  mind  upon  it, 
s  lies  where  in  the  first  poem  there  was  only  a  play  of  words. 

Drian  :  Pound,  in  fact,  on  his  own  is  not  particularly  full.  Pound 

d  or  r  working  through  other  literature  is.  He  needs  the  framework 
with  !  of  translation.  It  keeps  his  intellect  and  imagination  at  full 
iked:  j  stretch  by  providing  for  all  the  technical  business  whilst  he 
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sustains  his  understanding  of  the  poem  and  the  poet.  Within 
those  limits  he  recreates  the  feeling  for  himself.  As  a  poet  he 
moves,  thinks  and  feels  with  the  greatest  ease  and  strength  in 
other  men’s  clothes. 


Pound’s  superb  craftsman’s  intelligence  seems  then  not 
quite  geared  to  what  he  feels  outside  literature;  as  though  his 
response  to  experience  as  he  lived  it  were  not  inadequate,  but 
of  a  different  order  to  the  technical  subtlety  at  his  command. 
For  me,  one  of  the  main  troubles  with  the  Canton’  is  not  their 
obscurity  but  their  remoteness.  They  refuse  to  fix  themselves 
with  any  sort  of  inevitability.  Again  and  again  there  arc 
passages  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  remote,  done  for  their 
own  sakes;  the  poet  himself  seems  hardly  to  exist.  Even  the 
finest  cantos  have  this  evasive,  centreless  quality.  A  number  of 
moments  from  literature,  each  recreated  in  its  own  terms,  are 
held  together  by  a  loose  flow  of  association  and  a  tenuous  theme 
which  the  reader  himself  must  supply.  Number  II,  for  example, 
culminates  in  a  long  translation-paraphrase  of  the  third  book  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses: 

And  where  there  was  gunwhale,  there  was  now  vine-trunk, 
And  tendril  where  cordage  had  been, 

grape-leaves  on  the  rowlocks, 

Heavy  vine  on  the  oarshafts, 

And,  out  of  nothing,  a  breathing, 
hot  breath  on  my  ankles. 

Beasts  like  shadows  in  glass, 

a  furred  tail  upon  nothingness. 

Lynx-purr,  and  heathery  smell  of  beasts, 
where  tar  smell  had  been. 

Sniff  and  pad-foot  of  beasts, 

eye-glitter  out  of  black  air. 

The  sky  overshot,  dry,  with  no  tempest. . . . 

The  whole  passage,  there  are  three  pages  of  it,  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  tour  de  force',  the  choice  of  clear,  strange  details  coupled 

‘That  is,  Cantos  /-  LXXIII.  I  discuss  the  Pisan  Cantos  in  the  final  section  of  this 
essay. 
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with  the  chanting  rhythm,  again  based  on  the  Latin  metre, 
set  the  scene  in  a  hard,  dry  powerful  light.  Yet  it  remains, 
most  persuasively,  an  artistic  performance.  The  language  is  so 
impeccable  that  it  will  not  stretch  itself  to  do  a  jot  more  than  its 
immediate  job.  When  language  is,  to  use  Pound’s  definition  of 
great  literature,  ‘charged  with  meaning  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree’,  it  radiates  out  from  its  situation,  forcing  the  reader 
back  into  his  own  experience,  not  to  complete  the  verse,  but  to 
add  to  it,  as  a  boulder  gathers  mass  with  momentum.  Pound’s 
language  stays  on  the  page;  its  accuracy  and  economy  guard 
the  reader  against  going  any  further  than  the  single  poetic 
moment.  Each  passage  seems  isolated,  self-contained,  almost 
ornamental. 

Yet  they  are  strangely  moving.  For  all  their  remoteness  they 
have  a  powerful  existence  of  their  own,  though  it  almost  never 
touches  earth.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  the  clarity  of  the  writing 
I  and  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  detail.  And  partly  the 
care  that  these  entail;  it  seems  to  come  from  something  deeper 
than  the  apparent  disconnectedness  suggests.  Behind  it  is  a 
»rt  of  awe  of  the  past  and  of  its  literature,  a  belief  that  these 
things  have,  in  Pound’s  contemporary  cultural  waste  land,  an 
Inherent  value  of  their  own.  It  is  this  passionate  antiquarian- 
ism  which  invests  the  remote  with  a  queer,  moving  force,  and 
yet,  with  an  equal  passion,  preserves  its  remoteness.  For  all 
their  scope,  the  Cantos  are  very  specialized  poetry. 

Pound  has  always  technique  at  his  command,  even  when  he 
is  using  it  to  be  aggressively  unpoetic,  busily  transcribing 
historical  documents,  or  even,  at  moments,  pastiching  Ring 
Lardner.  His  style  is  as  adequate  to  his  whims  as  to  his  sober 
purposes.  This  is  why  the  Cantos  are  never  really  difficult:  he 
says  what  he  wants  very  skilfully,  and  he  never  has  anything 
very  difficult  to  say.  Ash  Wednesday  is  obscure  because  it 
demands  so  much  of  the  reader;  preconceptions  and  obfusca¬ 
tions  have  to  be  stripped  away  in  order  to  follow  the  delicate 
unfeigned  shifts  of  feeling  and  argument.  In  the  Cantos  I  find 
myself  often  at  a  loss  for  the  reference;  I  want  to  know  who  the 
characters  are,  what  books  he  is  referring  to,  quoting  from, 
paraphrasing.  Their  obscurity,  in  fact,  is  largely  in  the  keeping 
of  a  competent  editor. 
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But  not  quite.  The  other  difficulty  is  more  insoluble; 
weighing  against  his  artistic  concentration  is  Pound’s  inveterate 
garrulousness.  The  Cantos  have  too  much  in  them.  Keeping 
his  own  purposes  so  much  in  the  background  and  excited  by 
the  past  and  the  remote,  it  is  enough  that  one  thing  should  lead 
to  another.  ‘The  secret  of  his  form  is  this:’  said  Allen  Tate, 
‘conversation.  The  Cantos  are  talk,  talk,  talk  .  .  .  The 
length  of  breath,  the  span  of  conversational  energy,  is  the 
length  of  a  Canto.  The  conversationalist  pauses;  there  is  just 
enough  unfinished  business  left  hanging  in  the  air  to  give  him 
a  new  start;  so  that  the  transitions  between  The  Cantos  are 
natural  and  easy.’  {An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  cd.  by  Peter 
Russell,  p.  67).  The  transitions  within  the  Cantos,  however, 
are  far  from  easy.  They  seem  to  depend  on  nothing  more  than 
what  Pound  happens  to  think  of  next.  So,  for  all  the  imper¬ 
sonality,  the  poet  demands  of  the  reader  a  considerable  trust, 
as  he  leads  him  blindfold  through  his  complicated  maze  of 
literary  facts  and  figures. 

Commentators  on  the  Cantos  warn  continually  against  read¬ 
ing  for  the  plot.  They  substitute  a  host  of  technical  theories; 
they  quote  Pound’s  hint  to  Yeats  on  the  permutation  of  themes 
and  figures.  But  Yeats  was  notoriously  gullible;  he  seems  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  grandness  of  the  gesture,  ‘scribbled 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope’,  for  it  is  meagrely  justified  in  the 
Cantos  as  they  stand.  (Even  the  thoroughness  of  Sister  M.  B. 
Quinn’s  ‘The  Metamorphoses  of  Ezra  Pound’  in  Motive  and 
Method  in  the  Cantos  fails  to  bring  the  theory  to  life.  She  takes  the 
poem  to  pieces,  but  does  not  put  it  together  again.)  The 
general  theme  of  the  work  is  clear  enough:  the  quest  for 
civilization  and  the  descent  into  corruption  of  a  number  of 
societies  and  times,  classical.  Renaissance,  Chinese,  American, 
contemporary.  But  that  is  so  large  that  it  brings  the  reader  no 
nearer  than  to  be  told  that  in  Finnegan's  Wake  a  man  is  bom, 
lives,  copulates,  dies.  Both  works,  by  their  careful  surface 
detail,  seem  to  offer  something  more  complicated  and  exact. 

We  are  told  to  read  not  for  the  plot  but  between  the  lines  - 
Hugh  Kenner,  in  The  Poetry  of  Ezra  Pound,  has  suggested  that 
Pound  has  erected  the  scaffolding  with  great  care  and  deliber¬ 
ately  left  out  the  bricks.  The  Cantos  are  built  up  like  a  fugue: 
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themes  and  phrases  recur;  nearly  all  the  women,  for  example, 
turn  out  in  time  to  be  Circe.  By  attending  patiently  to  the 
details  the  drift  of  the  thing  will  eventually  appear.  But 
theories,  technical  details,  even  artistic  accomplishment  run 
into  the  ground  too  soon  in  a  long  poem.  The  singleness  of 
Pound’s  devotion  to  the  craft  of  poetry  and  his  ideal  of  the 
impersonality  of  art  seems,  when  extended  over  6oo-odd  pages, 
to  dissipate  interest  instead  of  focusing  it.  The  work  has  the 
hustle  of  artistic  life,  but  not  its  inevitability.  It  is  full  of  names, 
figures  and  actions;  but  the  abiding  central  life  of  the  artist 
judging  and  ordering  the  details,  creating  them  in  his  own 
coherence,  is  not  there.  For  all  their  energy  and  invention, 
their  vividness  and  detail,  despite  even  the  devotion  with 
which  each  is  rendered,  the  Cantos  suffer  from  their  size  and 
inclusiveness.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  ‘contain  in  themselves 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  and  not  otherwise’.  The  final 
impression  is  less  of  artistic  impersonality  than  of  considerable 
casualness. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  split  between  what  is  said  and  how  it  is 
said,  between  a  Flaubertian  preoccupation  with  style  and  a 
randomness  in  marshalling  the  materials  of  the  poem  which 
reminds  me  of  no  method  so  much  as  Senator  McCarthy’s. 
For  example,  even  in  the  famous  Canto  against  usury,  XLV, 
the  feeling  and  the  words  are  not  quite  one; 

WITH  USURA 

wool  comes  not  to  market 

sheep  bringeth  no  gain  with  usura 

Usura  is  a  murrain,  usura 

blunteth  the  needle  in  the  maid’s  hand 

and  stoppeth  the  spinner’s  cunning.  Pietro  Lombardo 

came  not  by  usura 

Duccio  came  not  by  usura 

nor  Pier  della  Francesca;  Zuan  Bellin’  not  by  usura 
nor  was  ‘La  Calunnia’  painted. 

Came  not  by  usura  Angelico;  came  not  Ambrogio  Praedis, 
Came  no  church  cut  of  stone  signed:  Adamo  me  fecit. 

Not  by  usura  St  Trophime 
Not  by  usura  Saint  Hilaire, 
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Usura  rusteth  the  chisel 
It  rusteth  the  craft  and  the  craftsman 
It  gnaweth  the  thread  in  the  loom 
None  leameth  to  weave  gold  in  her  pattern; 

Azure  hath  a  canker  by  usura;  cramoisi  is  unbroidered 
Emerald  hndeth  no  Memling 
Usura  slayeth  the  child  in  the  womb 
It  stayeth  the  young  man’s  courting 

It  hath  brought  palsy  to  bed,  lyeth  I 

Between  the  young  bride  and  her  bridegroom 

CONTRA  NATURA 
They  have  brought  whores  for  Eleusis 
Corpses  are  set  to  banquet 
At  the  behest  of  usura. 

It  is  powerful  writing,  but  its  success  relies  on  the  flow  of 
biblical  denunciation,  not  on  the  logic  of  the  examples.  The 
Canto  has  its  sanction  from  Dante,  for  whom  usury  was  also  a 
sin  against  Nature  and  Art: 

Da  queste  due,  se  tu  ti  rechi  a  mente 
lo  Genesi  dal  principio,  conviene 
prender  sua  vita  ed  avanzar  la  gente. 

E  perche  I’usuriere  altra  via  tiene, 
per  sk  natura,  e  per  la  sua  seguace 
dispregia,  poich^  in  altro  pon  la  spene  | 

{Inferno^  XI,  1 06-11) 

Compared  with  Pound’s  these  lines  are  flat;  but  they  arc 
reasoned,  they  follow  out  the  idea.  Pound  ornaments  it.  His 
thought  and  feeling  are  static  and  separate.  On  one  side  is  the 
rage  against  usury,  contra  natura;  on  the  other  are  examples  of 
fruitfulness  and  culture.  He  writes  as  though  there  were  a 
causal  connection  between  the  two,  but  in  fact  it  exists  only  in 
his  beliefs.  And  these  remain  simple;  they  are  neither  modified 
nor  developed  in  the  verse.  The  common  ground  between  the 
belief  and  the  examples  is  their  appropriateness  to  the  biblical 
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style.  The  detail  of  the  verse  is  elaborate  and  carefully  wrought; 
the  feeling  is  very  simple. 

It  is  this  unquestioning,  static  quality  in  his  beliefs  that 
allow  Pound  to  be  satisfied  at  times  with  a  surprising  emotional 
rough-and-readiness.  His  inferno,  for  example.  Cantos  XIV 
and  XV,  hardly  moves  beyond  darkness,  defecadon  and  anger. 
Although  Dr.  Sitwell  has  announced  that  ‘such  lines  as 

Flies  carrying  news,  harpies  dripping  shit  through  the  air 

are  great  poetry,  and  a  living  evocation  of  the  modem  hell’ 
{An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  p.  65),  I  cannot  see  this  as  a 
Vision  of  Evil.  It  seems  to  me  much  nearer  Naughtiness.  It  is 
shocking,  but  it  is  not  tragic,  not  moral;  it  is  nothing  that 
involves  Pound  himself  whether  he  Ukes  it  or  not;  it  is  as  Henry 
James  described  Hawthorne’s  sense  of  sin:  ‘He  was  not  dis¬ 
composed,  disturbed,  haunted  by  it  in  the  manner  of  its  usual 
and  regular  victims,  who  had  not  the  little  postern  door  of 
fancy  to  slip  through,  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall’.  For  long 
stretches  of  the  Cantos  Pound  holds  his  beliefs  almost  in  the 
teeth  of  his  poetry.  He  strikes  a  number  of  compromising  and 
aggresivc  postures  in  some  of  the  most  highly  disciplined  and 
elaborate  poetry  of  our  time.  It  is  a  combination  so  odd  that  it 
makes  the  poem  doubly  difficult  to  interpret.  Pound  uses  the 
ideogram:  he  presents  isolated  images,  facts  and  anecdotes, 
and  allows  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  left  to  the  reader 
to  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  between  them.  The  poet  roughly 
insists  on  one  interpretation;  the  sophisticated  performance 
hints  at  another. 

Hence  the  uneasiness  of  Pound’s  critics;  it  has  forced  them 
to  defend  the  Cantos  by  slipping  into  explication  and  commen¬ 
tary,  by  pointing  to  the  good  bits  and  lamenting  that  every 
long  poem  has  dull  moments,  or  by  pretending,  as  Mr.  Eliot 
has  done,  that  it  does  not  matter  what  Pound  says;  it  is  the  way 
he  says  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  matters  very  much,  for  it  is 
precisely  this  split  between  belief  and  performance  that  has 
caused  the  critical  shiftiness  in  the  writing  on  Pound.  There 
are  two  accepted  masterpieces,  Mauberl^  and  Propertius',  there 
are,  I  think,  the  equally  acceptable  first  seven  Cantos;  and  then 
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disagreement.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  was  any  drastic 
change  in  Pound’s  sensibility  in  the  early  ’20s.  What  hap¬ 
pened  was  more  consistent:  he  has  ridden  two  high  horses 
during  his  career,  one  of  them  popular,  the  other  not;  one  had 
to  do  with  cultural  and  poetic  standards,  the  other  was 
economic.  I  said  his  beliefs  are  simply,  unquestioningly  held; 
which  is  to  say  that  he  has  always  been  a  writer  with  a  cause, 
up  to  1920  no  less  than  after.  His  first  cause  was  poetic. 
When  he  arrived  in  England  the  language  and  rhythms  of 
verse  were  so  dulled  and  worn  they  were  unusable.  He  set 
about  to  reform  them  by  bringing  back  the  old  standards  (rf 
‘Mediterranean  civilization’  (his  phrase);  these  were  calm, 
objective,  rounded  off  and  stringent.  By  them  he  could  coun¬ 
teract  both  the  Rhymers’  self-indulgence  and  the  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  his  own  ‘half-savage  country’.  And  in  these  standards 
he  had  the  same  absolute  trust  as  he  later  put  in  his  social 
remedies;  even  in  Mauberley  he  contrasts  modem  Fleet  Street 
with  Dr.  Johnson’s  in  a  way  which  the  author  of  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  would  have  been  hard  put  to  understand. 
Though  the  deepened,  subtle  tone  of  Mauberley  and  Propertius 
comes  from  the  clash  between  belief  and  disenchantment, 
belief,  in  the  end,  won.  What  is  so  moving  in  the  opening 
Cantos  is  the  sense  of  reverence  for  the  cultures  they  evoke. 
Pound’s  energy  and  enthusiasm  brought  about  his  reform;  he 
made  modem  poetry  possible. 

So  he  turned  his  attention  elsewhere;  economic  passion 
replaced  the  cultural.  When  he  campaigned  for  poetic  stan¬ 
dards  he  did  so  most  effectively  by  writing  well.  When  he 
turned  to  social  abuses  he  used  his  verse  as  a  vehicle  for  pro¬ 
paganda.  The  performance  was  no  longer  so  inherently 
important.  He  developed  a  slangy,  irreverent  style  to  force  over 
the  facts.  Hence  the  long,  dull  sections  on  Chinese  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  Cantos  LIII-LXXI,  which  read  as  though  he  had 
gone  through  his  sources  marking  the  bits  that  mattered,  had 
gathered  his  findings  together,  but  never  subsequently  digested 
them  into  poetry.  Yet  it  is  done  with  the  same  unwavering 
belief  in  the  value  of  his  cause.  It  is  shared  by  few.  So  the 
reader  is  constantly  uneasy  about  what  Pound  will  come  out 
with  next,  as  his  sense  of  literature  is  overwhelmed  by  the  mass 
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of  facts  and  theories.  For  his  gifts  are  not  economic;  they  are 
literary  and  intuitive;  his  most  expressive  form  is  the  short 
poem.  Both  Mauberley  and  Propertius  are  a  series  of  these;  the 
finest  parts  of  the  Cantos  have  the  same  singleness  and  con¬ 
centration.  His  social  reforming  zeal  lacks  the  inwardness  and 
sense  of  purpose  that  gives  inevitability  to  a  long  work.  In  fact, 
the  Cantos  fail  precisely  when  they  come  nearest  to  being  a 
traditional  long  poem,  when  they  are  didactic.  For  the  dogma 
he  preaches  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  ideogrammic  method 
strain  impossibly  against  each  other.  It  is  like  playing  a 
hymn-tune  on  a  clavichord. 

Ill 

The  Pisan  Cantos  are  unlike  Pound’s  other  work  because  they 
were  written  not  without  a  cause  but  from  the  failure  of  all  his 
causes.  Where  in  Mauberley  and  Propertius  belief  clashes  with 
disenchantment,  in  the  Pisan  Cantos  it  disintegrates  in  despair. 
They  were  written  when  Pound  was  brought  from  his  life  of 
secluded  dedication  in  Rapallo  and  put  into  the  death-cages  at 
Pisa,  where  neither  style  nor  theories  would  protect  him.  The 
result  was  the  most  extended  personal  verse  Pound  has  ever 
written.  It  is  personal  in  two  ways:  it  is  about  his  experiences 
and  memories;  it  is  also,  in  places,  not  wholly  a  public  poem. 
These  two  elements  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  middle  sections  of  the  Cantos  read  like  a  scrap-book  in 
which  much  poetic  material  has  been  pasted,  some  with  great 
care,  some  with  abandon.  The  Pisan  Cantos  are  a  sort  of  poetic 
journal.  The  hard  surface  of  art  and  fact  is  broken  down  from 
ideogram  into  tiny  shards  of  verse  in  which  the  perennial 
themes  of  the  poem  jostle  with  memories,  with  details  of  his 
life  in  the  cages  and  with  bleak  level  judgments  on  himself: 

‘J’ai  eu  pitid  des  autres 

probablement  pas  assez,  and  at  moments  that  suited  my  own 

convenience 

Le  paradis  n’est  pas  artificiel, 

I’enfer  non  plus. 

Came  Eurus  as  comforter 
and  at  sunset  la  pastorella  dei  suini 
driving  the  pigs  home,  benecomata  dea’.  (LXXVI) 
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The  Pisan  Cantos  are  a  remarkable  achievement.  In  them 
Pound  has  moments  of  real  impersonality:  he  writes  of  his 
own  personal  tragedy  with  an  utter  lack  of  self-pity.  But, 
though  it  may  seem  a  grudging  verdict,  they  are  a  limited 
achievement;  they  are  essentially  not  understandable  as  a 
whole.  Their  general  order  is  that  of  Pound’s  day  to  day  life, 
but  their  logic  is  the  drift  of  his  most  intimate  associations;  it  is 
fully  available  only  to  Pound  himself.  Even  the  ideogram 
breaks  down,  for  the  facts  do  not  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Pisan  Cantos,  for  example,  abound  with  names: 

and  Demattia  is  checking  out. 

White,  Fazzio,  Bedell,  benedicti 
Samone,  two  Washingtons  (dark)  J  and  M 
Bassier,  Starcher,  H.  Crowder  and 
no  soldier  he  although  his  name  is  Slaughter 
this  day  October  the  whateverth  Mr  Coxie 
aged  91  has  mentioned  bonds  and  their  interest 
apparently  as  a  basis  of  issue. . .  (LXXXIV) 

None  of  these  people  are  made  up;  Pound  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  is  not  writing  fiction  in  the  Qantos.  So  the  reader 
is  supposed  not  merely  to  recognize  them  —  the  first  lot  arc 
presumably  soldiers  at  the  camp  —  but  to  reckon  up  their 
significance.  Yet  Pound  makes  no  attempt  to  give  them  any 
imaginative  reality  through  action  and  detail.  They  never 
disengage  themselves  from  his  memories  and  step  into  the 
public  creative  world.  I  feel  that  when  he  abandoned  personae 
and  formalism  he  still  did  not  achieve  artistic  nakedness. 
There  is  instead  a  despairing  fragmentariness  to  these  Cantos. 
It  is  as  though  the  artistic  habit  were  so  engrafted  on  to  him 
that  he  could  avoid  it  only  by  a  kind  of  disintegration.  In  the 
Pisan  Cantos  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  life  and  the 
love  being  only  in  the  learning;  his  effort  is  to  make  past  and 
present,  memory,  experience  and  learning,  into  a  living  whole 
which  will  sum  up  the  whole  work.  But  it  is  the  bewildering 
effort  that  comes  through  clearest.  He  succeeds  in  writing 
personally  only  by  doing  violence  to  the  technicalities  which 
had  previously  sustained  him.  Yet  the  success  in  certain  pas¬ 
sages  is  of  an  order  he  has  not  attained  since  1920: 
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The  ant’s  a  centaur  in  his  dragon  world. 

Pull  down  thy  vanity,  it  is  not  man 

Made  courage,  or  made  order,  or  made  grace, 

Pull  down  thy  vanity,  I  say  pull  down. 

Learn  of  the  green  world  what  can  be  thy  place 
In  scaled  invention  or  true  artistry, 

Pull  down  the  vanity, 

Paquin  pull  down! 

The  green  casque  has  outdone  your  elegance. 

‘Master  thyself,  then  others  shall  thee  beare’ 

Pull  down  thy  vanity 
Thou  art  a  beaten  dog  beneath  the  hail, 

A  swollen  magpie  in  a  fitful  sun. 

Half  black  half  white 

Nor  knowst’ou  wing  from  tail 

Pull  down  thy  vanity 

How  mean  thy  hates 
Fostered  in  falsity. 

Pull  down  thy  vanity. 

Rathe  to  destroy,  niggard  in  charity. 

Pull  down  thy  vanity, 

I  say  pull  down.  (LXXXI) 

The  whole  conclusion  of  the  Canto  —  I  have  quoted  only  a 
fragment  —  is  some  of  the  finest  sustained  personal  verse  that 
Pound  has  ever  done.  It  is  written  too  with  that  same  air  of 
discovery  he  had  in  his  earlier  verse.  The  thought  again  is 
quite  simple;  but  it  has  dignity  and  power.  It  is  as  though  in 
the  Pisan  Cantos  Pound  were  breaking  through  the  restrictions 
of  craft  to  a  personal  morality  for  which  his  earlier  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  causes  had  never  left  time.  And  it  makes  those  causes 
seem  very  thin  diet.  The  triumph  of  his  sense  of  literature  has 
been  that  here,  in  Mauberley  and  in  Propertius,  Pound’s  finest 
achievements  have  been  to  write  the  epitaphs  on  his  own  poetic 
genre. 
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Organs  of  Critical  Opinion:  I.  The  Review 
of  English  Studies 

F.  W.  BATESON 

A  LEARNED  profession  can  be  presumed  to  get  the  technical 
journals  that  it  deserves.  In  a  sense,  they  are  only  symptom, 
the  particular  specialization  —  for  our  present  example,  the 
sub-department  of  historical  scholarship  devoted  to  the  English 
literature  of  the  remoter  past  —  is  the  disease.  It  is  from  this 
clinical  point  of  view  that  I  approach  the  ‘Quarterly  Journal  of 
English  Literature  and  the  English  Language’,  to  quote  its 
sub-title,  which  most  of  us  abbreviate,  conventionally  and 
affectionately,  to  R.E.S.  (The  abbreviation  was  introduced  in 
the  first  number  and  is  still  retained,  although  the  Americans, 
with  their  usual  innocent  blue-eyed  brutality  to  the  English 
language,  now  prefer  the  point-less  RES.) 

The  diagnosis  proposed  here  is  not,  therefore,  of  what  is 
wrong  with  R.E.S.  As  compared  with  M.L.R.,  for  instance,  or 
their  American  counterparts  {J.E.G.P.,  M.P.,  P.M.L.A.,  P.Q,., 
S.P.,  etc.),  there  has  never  been  anything  seriously  wrong  with 
R.E.S.  As  learned  journals  go  it  has  always  been  well  edited 
and  well  produced.  And  if  no  one  has  ever  willingly  read  the 
whole  of  a  number  of  R.E.S.  from  cover  to  cover,  R.E.S.  is  at 
least  no  more  unreadable  than  its  competitors.  On  the  whole, 
indeed,  the  standard  of  the  actual  writing,  both  in  the  articles 
and  the  reviews,  is  commendably  high.  It  is  what  is  written 
about  —  let  us  say,  ‘The  Rights  of  Beeston  and  D’Avenant  in 
Elizabethan  Plays’,  to  cite  a  representative  specimen  from  the 
journal’s  first  number  —  that  is  so  daunting  to  the  spirit.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world  even  the  professional  who  has  not 
interested  himself  in  that  particular  subdivision  of  a  subdivision 
often  finds  himself  gritting  his  teeth.  The  right  to  be  bored, 
the  right  to  refuse  the  intellectual  food  that  you  cannot  digest, 
is  after  all  an  inalienable  human  privilege.  But  who  is  it  that 
inveigles  the  aspiring  English  scholar  to  devote  his  days  and 
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nights  to  the  composition  of  such  articles?  Not  the  R.E.S. 
certainly,  or  its  editors  as  such,  or  its  august  Advisory  Panel  as 
such.  No,  if  the  R.E.S.  pudding  is  stodgy,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
blame  the  cooks;  the  cooks  have  only  followed  the  recipe  that 
the  cookery-books  provide.  And  if  one  asks  who  wrote  those 
cookery-books,  who  it  is  that  is  responsible  for  so  arid  a  concept 
of  literary  history,  the  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  that  we  are  all  of 
us  implicated.  The  learned  journals  are  what  they  are  because 
the  historical  study  of  English  literature  is  what  it  is  —  and  for 
that  all  of  us  who  teach  the  subject  in  the  universities,  or  who 
write  books  with  scholarly  pretensions  about  it,  must  accept  a 
joint  responsibility.  I  for  one  cannot  possibly  plead  an  alibi.  I 
have  written  many  articles  and  reviews  for  R.E.S.,  and  I  was 
one  of  its  original  subscribers.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  if  a  profession  asks  itself  from  time  to  time  a  few  ultimate 
questions.  And  R.E.S.  happens  to  be  a  particularly  faithful 
mirror  in  which  the  practice  of  English  literary  history  today 
can  be  seen  as  in  itself  it  really  so  often  is. 

R.E.S.  made  its  debut  in  January  1925.  Its  editor  then  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  was  R.  B.  McKerrow,  who  was  a 
joint  managing  director  at  the  time  in  the  publishing  firm  of 
Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  McKerrow  had  made  his  name  in  the 
world  of  learning  by  his  edition  of  Nashe  (5  vols.,  1904-10),  a 
model  of  severe  scholarship  that,  in  the  words  of  J.  M.  Manly, 
‘set  a  new  standard  of  English  editing’.  And  the  well-known 
Introduction  to  Bibliography  for  Literary  Students,  though  not 
published  until  1927,  was  presumably  under  way  at  the  time  of 
R.E.S'%  birth.  (The  ambitious  Oxford  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  was  still  unfinished  at  McKerrow’s  death  in  1940,  was 
begun  in  1929.)  It  was  no  doubt  McKerrow  and  his  Advisory 
Panel  of  twenty-one  professors  and  experts  who  concocted 
between  them  the  anonymous  statement  of  policy  that  leads  off 
the  first  number.  The  emphasis  here  is  unequivocally  on 
‘research’.  ‘To  the  founders  of  the  Review  it  seems  that 
research  as  they  understand  it  is  the  life-blood  of  literary 
history.’  A  related  word  that  keeps  on  turning  up  in  the 
statement  is  ‘fact’.  New  ‘facts’  are  all-important,  although 
‘research’  as  the  Review’s  founders  understood  it  included  not 
only  the  integration  of  the  new  ‘facts’  into  the  old  ‘facts’  but 
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also  the  reinterpretation  of  old  ‘facts’  by  themselves.  ‘This  j  whic 
Review  will  therefore  welcome  new  facts  —  however  dis-  |  ‘Can 
connected  and  in  themselves  seemingly  unimportant  they  may  ?  Byro 
be  —  but  it  will  welcome  no  less  cordially  attempts  to  weave  •  rath( 
such  facts  into  a  larger  unity,  to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  |  of  7 
their  own  time  and  of  ours,  and  to  place  them  in  their  true  j  raise 
relation  to  the  knowledge  that  we  already  possess.’  The  only  I  origi 
article  that  will  not  be  welcome  is  ‘the  mere  compilation  which  p  who 
has  nothing  fresh  to  say’.  |  Grai 

The  intentions  are  admirable,  but  the  programme  was  I  creai 
extraordinarily  unspecific.  What  constitutes  a  literary-histori-  [  earl^ 
cal  ‘fact’?  Into  what  is  the  ‘research’  to  be  directed?  What  arc  1  theii 
those  larger  ‘unities’  into  which  the  ‘facts’,  new  and  old,  are  to  |  lowe 
be  channelled?  On  all  such  matters,  the  cruxes  of  editorial  |  By  r 
policy,  the  statement  is  diplomatically  vague.  One  ominous  |  fore 
sentence,  which  regretted  our  forefathers’  inconsiderateness  in  f  acto 
not  recording  ‘a  few  of  the  familiar  facts  about  their  great  1  expl 
contemporaries’,  appears  to  suggest  that  McKerrow  and  his  actii 

advisers  were  really  thinking  about  extra-literary  evidence—  hyp 

what  Mr  Eliot  at  just  about  this  time  was  calling  ‘Shakespeare’s  ranj 

laundry  bills’.  No  doubt  too  many  interests  had  a  hand  in  the  hav( 

formulation  of  the  statement.  An  Advisory  Panel  that  included  saw 

the  holders  of  such  incompatible  literary  creeds  as  A.  C.  van 

Bradley,  W.  W.  Greg,  George  S.  Gordon  and  Sir  Henry  ast] 

Newbolt  cannot  have  found  much  to  agree  on.  But  the  mac 

woolliness  of  the  programme  was  at  least  a  guarantee  that  there  how 

would  be  no  editorial  exclusiveness,  and  the  articles  in  the  (wh 

first  number  were  in  fact  agreeably  heterogeneous.  Apart  noti 

from  ‘Elizabethan  Stage  Gleanings’  (E.  K.  Chambers)  and  ‘dis< 

‘Some  Notes  on  Dryden’  (G.  Thom-Drury),  which  were  mere  fact 

sweepings  from  those  eminent  scholars’  studies,  and  one  or  B 

two  competent  but  dullish  special  studies  (such  as  the  one  on  Ain 

Beeston  and  Davenant),  there  were  three  articles  of  great  ‘uni 

interest  to  all  of  us.  Pride  of  place  was  given  to  R.  W.  Chamben,  the 

who  took  the  opportunity  provided  by  recent  work  on  the  sma 

Ancren  Riwle  to  adumbrate,  tactfully  and  most  persuasively,  hyp 

some  of  the  points  that  were  later  elaborated  in  The  Contirmtj  sooi 

of  English  Prose.  Then  came  ‘The  Present  Value  of  Byron’,  a  due 

lecture  originally  given  on  the  centenary  of  Byron’s  death,  in  hte: 
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which  Oliver  Elton  attempted  to  answer  such  questions  as 
‘Can  he  tell  a  story?’,  ‘Could  Byron  sing?’  and  ‘What  has 
Byron  to  say  to  our  sense  of  beauty?’  And  then,  under  the 
rather  unpromising  title  ‘A  Note  upon  Chapters  XX  and  XXI 
of  The  Elizabethan  Stage',  an  essay  by  Granville-Barker  which 
raised  from  a  new  point  of  view  the  whole  question  of  the 
origins  of  Elizabethan  drama.  As  against  E.  K.  Chambers, 
who  had  overstressed  Court  and  aristocratic  influences. 


Granville-Barker  built  up  here  an  impressive  case  for  the 
creative  effect  of  the  ‘emotional’  acting  of  the  inn-yards  and 
early  public  theatres.  (In  a  nut-shell:  Alleyrn  and  Burbage  and 
their  fellows  were  the  conditioning  stimulus  that  made  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  Shakespeare  write  the  great  plays  they  did  write.) 
By  modem  standards  the  article  is  a  bit  up  in  the  air.  No  use, 
for  example,  is  made  of  Fynes  Morison’s  account  of  the  English 
actors’  success  at  Frankfort  Fair  in  1592,  which  confirms  and 
explains  the  extraordinary  quality  of  Elizabethan  ‘emotional’ 
acting.  But  even  if  Granville-Barker’s  thesis  is  too  much 
hypothesis  the  article  is  still  a  splendid  example  of  the  wide- 
ranging  generalizations  without  which  the  details  of  scholarship 
have  little  or  no  meaning  outside  themselves.  A  journal  that 
saw  its  function  as  the  dissemination  of  such  different  and  yet 
variously  valid  approaches  to  the  study  of  English  literature 
as  those  of  R.  W.  Chambers,  Elton  and  Granville-Barker  had 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  What  remained  to  be  seen  was 
how  far  a  balance  would  be  maintained  between  such  articles 
(which  were  complemented  by  some  substantial  reviews, 
notably  Greg’s  of  The  Elizabethan  Stage)  and  the  minutiae  (those 
‘disconnected  and  in  themselves  seemingly  unimportant 
facts’). 

But  R.E.S.  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  first  number. 
Almost  immediately  a  process  of  contraction  set  in.  The 
‘unities’  into  which,  according  to  the  preliminary  statement, 
the  ‘facts’  provided  by  ‘research’  were  to  be  fitted  became 
smaller  and  more  perfunctory.  Instead  of  the  wide-ranging 
hypotheses  of  R.  W.  Chambers  and  Granville-Barker  its  articles 
soon  became  restricted  to  elaborate  investigations,  often  con¬ 
ducted  with  considerable  skill,  into  such  problems  of  pre- 
litcrary  detail  as  ‘The  Authorship  of  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis', 
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(ii  pages  of  parallel  passages  at  the  end  of  which  a  tentative 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  author  was  an  unidentified 
admirer  of  Peele,  Lyly  and  Spenser),  ‘Samuel  Daniel  and  the 
Children  of  the  Queen’s  Revels,  1604-5’  pages,  4  of  them 
occupied  by  a  complete  transcription  of  two  unpublished 
documents  from  the  Record  Office  that  confirm  the  connection), 
‘Did  Massinger  revise  The  Emperor  of  the  EastV  (8  pages:  yes,  he 
probably  did),  or  ‘Was  Bishop  William  Barlow  Friar  Jerome 
Barlow?’  (11  pages:  he  may  well  have  been).  Such  grisly 
matter  as  this  displaced  completely  the  general  critical  essay 
of  the  type  of  Elton’s  reassessment  of  Byron.  The  general  diet 
was  of  biographical  discoveries,  attributions,  sources  and 
influences. 

I  am  not  sure  if  McKerrow  was  aware  of  the  contrast  b^ 
tween  the  first  number  of  R.E.S.,  with  its  refreshing  variety  of 
interpretations  of  what  constitutes  the  literary  ‘fact’,  and  its 
pedestrian  successors.  If  he  was  aware  of  it,  there  is  no  sign 
that  he  regretted  it.  McKerrow  had  been  for  many  years  a 
close  friend  and  associate  of  W.W.  (now  Sir  Walter)  Greg,  and 
Greg’s  formidable  shadow  lies  across  the  journal’s  early  pages. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  attempt  an  appraisal  of  the 
revolution  that  Greg  has  effected  in  English  studies  in  this 
country  and  America.  Partly  by  the  force  of  his  exemplary 
editions  and  textual  studies  and  partly  by  the  terror  he  created 
by  some  brilliantly  destructive  reviews  the  thoroughness  of  our 
documentation  and  our  standards  of  accuracy  in  the  handling 
of  external  evidence  have  risen  enormously  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  But  Greg’s  interest  in  literature  has  been  primarily  non¬ 
literary.  With  the  one  exception  of  his  early  and  in  places 
embarrassingly  sentimental  Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Dram 
he  has  preferred  to  catalogue  books  rather  than  read  them,  to 
re-edit  them  rather  than  to  re-interpret  or  evaluate.  In  the 
candid  obituary  of  McKerrow  that  Greg  contributed  to  the 
1940  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  he  has  conceded  that 
‘a  groping  after  some  more  or  less  mechanical  rule’  was  the 
defect  of  his  friend’s  qualities,  and  a  similar  objection  —  but  the 
machine  is  more  intricate,  more  beautifully  precise  —  can  be 
lodged  against  Greg  himself.  At  bottom  the  ideal  of  literary 
scholarship  that  Greg  and  McKerrow  and  their  associates  have 
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incarnated  has,  I  suppose,  been  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
physical  sciences.  The  closer  the  literary  ‘fact’  could  be  reduced 
to  a  physical  ‘thing’  the  more  effective  their  methods  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  description  and  analysis  become.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  process  of  communication  by  which  an  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  reaches  his  audience’s  minds  is  necessarily  through  physical 
symbols  and  devices  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  drama  cannot 
do  without  actors  and  a  place  where  they  can  be  seen  acting. 
Inevitably  the  way  a  play  is  written  depends  upon  the  style  of 
acting  and  the  characteristics  of  the  theatre  that  the  dramatist 
proposes  to  utilize.  With  the  displacement  of  oral  recitation  by 
the  printed  book  an  equally  complex  system  of  intermediaries 
has  also  grown  up  between  the  writer  and  the  reader.  The 
student  of  literature  cannot  know  too  much  about  such  pro¬ 
cesses  of  communication,  and  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  properly 
grateful  for  the  contributions  of  Greg  and  his  associates  to  our 
better  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  Elizabethan 
printing-house.  But  the  physical  processes  derive  all  their 
interest  and  importance  from  the  literary  meanings  that  they 
communicate  and  from  nothing  else,  and  the  literary  student 
cannot  be  expected  to  concern  himself  with  Shakespeare’s  com¬ 
pany  or  Shakespeare’s  printers  except  in  so  far  as  their  beha¬ 
viour  is  directly  related  to  his  understanding  of  the  meanings  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  Except  by  virtue  of  such  a  relationship 
theatrical  history  and  dramatic  bibliography  are  extra- 
literary  studies.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  an  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  habits  of  Elizabethan  printers  will  occasionally 
turn  up  a  physical  fact  that  the  Sh^espearian  textual  critic 
can  put  to  good  use.  It  is  on  such  grounds  that  Gregism,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  sometimes  defended  and  applauded.  The 
reader  of  Wellek  and  Warren’s  Theory  of  Literature  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  ‘influential  professor’,  an  Englishman,  I  am  afraid,  who 
had  ‘been  heard  to  say  that  the  future  of  literary  scholarship’ 
lay  in  the  bibliographical  method.  But  the  corollary  of  such  a 
defence  of  ‘pure’  bibliography  must  be  a  not  less  intensive 
concomitant  investigation  into  Shakespeare’s  meanings.  With¬ 
out  such  knowledge  the  investigator  will  have  no  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  which  one,  if  any,  of  the  new  physical  facts  has  a 
Shakespearian  relevance.  In  other  words,  to  generalize  what 
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seems  to  be  a  logical  conclusion  to  the  argument,  a  study  of  the 
processes  of  physical  communication  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  study  of  the  literary  meanings  communicated.  Unless 
the  combination  is  maintained,  ‘pure’  bibliography  will  soon 
degenerate  into  a  ‘research’  that  is  parasitic  upon  rather  than 
ancillary  to  literary  history. 

No  doubt  Greg  and  McKerrow  did  in  fact  maintain  such  a 
combination  —  in  their  own  persons  at  any  rate,  if  not  alwayi 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  writings.  Greg’s  prose  style,  still 
athletic  and  incisive  even  at  the  age  of  eighty,  provides  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  vigilance  of  his  literary  conscience. 
(That  of  his  indefatigable  American  heir  Fredson  Bowen 
inspires  a  good  deal  less  confidence.)  But  R.E.S.  suffered  durii^ 
the  1 930s  from  McKerrow’s  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
translate  his  own  love  of  literature  into  a  positive  or  consistent 
concept  of  literary  history.  ‘Form  and  Matter  in  the  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Research’  {R.E.S. ,  Jan.  1940),  in  which  he  instructs 
the  would-be  contributor  to  a  learned  journal  how  to  organize 
and  present  his  material,  is  as  careful  as  the  original  statement 
in  the  first  number  of  R.E.S.  to  avoid  anything  approaching  a 
definition  of  ‘research’.  The  recommendations,  all  of  them 
eminently  sensible,  apply  equally  well  to  an  investigation  into 
any  other  form  of  history.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  suspicion 
that,  if  McKerrow  had  been  challeged  to  explain  the  difference 
between  literary  history  and  political  history,  for  instance,  he 
could  have  got  much  further  than  the  tautology  that  literary 
history  is  the  history  of  literature  (just  as  political  history  is  the 
history  of  politics!).  The  literary  equivalents  of  sovereigns’ 
reigns,  the  fortunes  of  rival  parties,  religious  crises  or  foreign 
invasions  hardly  existed  for  McKerrow  and  his  generation. 
But  in  the  absence  of  genres  and  ‘schools’  or  ‘movements’,  con¬ 
trasted  ideologies  (romanticism  versus  classicism,  etc.),  and 
foreign  influences  even  the  most  elementary  literary  history  is 
not  possible.  The  weakest,  if  not  the  dullest,  articles  in  R.ES. 
in  McKerrow’s  time  were  undoubtedly  those  that  ventured 

J  into  or  depended  on  literary  history  or  criticism.  I  am  thinking 

of  a  naive  account  of  Shenstone  as  a  letter- writer,  which  seemed 
totally  unaware  of  the  tradition  and  theory  of  letter-wnting,  a 

[  discussion  of  Goldsmith’s  criticism  that  neglected  entirely  the 
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neoclassic  background  and  the  French  sources  (as  well  as  recent 
American  studies),  an  analysis  of  the  Restoration  theory  of 
comedy  with  most  of  the  same  defects,  and  several  decidedly 
uncritical  discussions  of  sources  or  influences.  A  similar 
suspicion  or  unawareness  of  the  non-physical  seemed  to  govern 
the  books  that  were  or  were  not  reviewed,  and  the  number  of 
words  allotted  to  each  book.  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of 
Criticism,  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity,  Versions  of  Pastoral  and  Revalu¬ 
ation  were  not  reviewed  at  all.  The  Wheel  of  Fire  received  a  not 
unsympathetic  notice  from  Miss  M.  St.  Clare  Byrne,  but  at  a 
length  ludicrously  inadequate  to  its  importance. 

Since  McKerrow’s  death  R.E.S.  has  been  edited  by  scholars 
of  a  less  severe  cast  —  James  R.  Sutherland  (1940-1947),  John 
Butt  (1947-1954)}  and  Peter  Alexander  and  Norman  Davis  now 
do  it  jointly.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  watch  the  journal’s 
progress  from  brute  fact  to  literary  fact.  No  doubt  the  modem 
deposition  in  the  general  climate  of  opinion  of  the  physical 
sciences  by  psychology  and  economics  has  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this.  Sources,  influences,  attributions,  rediscoveries 
and  unpublished  documents  are  still  the  staple  diet  of  R.E.S., 
but  they  are  now  presented  in  more  humane  terms.  In  an 
article  by  Norman  Callan,  for  example,  on  Chaucer’s  and 
Gower’s  use  of  the  Metamorphoses  (Oct.  1946)  the  common 
source  becomes  a  point  of  departure  for  a  comparison  of  strictly 
literary  qualities.  Some  of  the  articles  —  J.  I.  M.  Stewart’s 
defence  of  the  blinding  of  Gloster  (Oct.  1945),  Frank  Kermode’s 
exposition  of  Henry  Vaughan’s  imagery  (July  1950),  Miss 
Tompkins’s  illuminating  discussion  of  Pericles  (Oct.  1952)  — 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  just  well-informed  cridcal 
essays.  Others,  like  H.  S.  Bennett’s  survey  of  fifteenth-century 
prose  (Oct.  1945),  Joan  Grundy’s  ‘William  Browne  and  the 
Italian  Pastoral’  (Oct.  1953),  and  S.  L.  Goldberg’s  ‘Sir  John 
Hayward,  “Politic”  Historian’  (July  1955),  have  been  con- 
tribudons,  or  at  any  rate  footnotes,  to  literary  history.  Harold 
F.  Brooks’s  account  of  the  Restoradon  ‘Imitadon’  (April  1949) 
was  perhaps  something  more,  a  permanently  relevant  piece  of 
ienres  history,  as  F.  T.  Prince’s  ‘The  Influence  of  Tasso  and 
Della  Casa  on  Milton’s  Diedon’  (July  1949)  was  to  the  study  of 
foreign  literary  influences.  Occasionally,  as  in  E.  C.  Pettet’s 
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reinterpretation  of  Timon  of  Athens  (Oct.  1947),  Graham 
Hough’s  ‘The  Natural  Theology  of  In  Memoriam'  (July  1947) 
and  A.  R.  Humphreys’s  account  of  an  aspect  of  eighteenth- 
century  ‘sensibility’  (July  1948),  we  have  been  on  the  edge  of 
literary  sociology  and  the  history  of  ideas.  The  reviews,  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  getting  better  and  better,  have  also 
shown  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  more  general  literary 
contexts,  critical  and  historical,  within  which  ‘research’  must 
function  if  it  is  not  to  become  a  sterile  dead-end. 

Nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  be  entirely  happy  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  English  studies  that  is  reflected  in  R.E.S.  today.  The 
tendency  to  irresponsible  atomisation,  if  less  shocking  than  m 
McKerrow’s  reign,  still  exists.  Generalizations  are  still  suspect, 
or  at  any  rate  avoided.  Indeed  the  expertness  and  confidence 
with  which  detail,  especially  pre-literary  and  extra-literary 
detail,  is  handled  contrasts  distressingly  with  the  clumsiness  and 
amateurishness  with  which  general  ideas  of  all  kinds  are  treated. 
The  impression  the  reader  gets  is  of  intelligent  men  who  some¬ 
how  do  not  know  how  to  see  beyond  the  end  of  their  noses.  No 
doubt  the  anti-intellectualism  is  more  passive  than  active,  but 
it  is  omnipresent.  A.  J.  A.  Waldock’s  ‘The  Men  in  Buckram’ 
(Jan.  1947),  a  pioneer  exploration  of  the  ‘levels  of  reality’  in 
/  Henry  IV  II  iv,  is  perhaps  the  only  R.E.S.  article  since  C.  S. 
Lewis’s  brilliant  analysis  of  the  revisions  in  Comus  (April  1932) 
which  might  be  generalized  into  a  research  method  applicable 
to  other  literary  problems  or  situations.  Elsewhere  the  bias  is 
almost  always,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  American  contri¬ 
butors,  towards  particularity  —  the  minute  examination  of  one 
limited  aspect  of  a  single  author  or  work.  Although  the  approach 
is  certainly  less  mechanical  than  it  used  to  be  and  the  minutiae 
are  generally  reserved  nowadays  for  the  shorter  ‘Notes’,  too 
much  of  the  research  is  still  directed  towards  information,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  be  more  appropriate  in  a  work  of 
reference,  rather  than  knowledge.  In  themselves  such  discover¬ 
ies  usually  have  little  or  no  genuine  literary  interest,  but  they 
are  among  the  data  of  which  a  future  critic  or  historian  may 
have  to  be  aware  if  he  is  to  reach  valid  literary  conclusions. 
They  are  essentially  pre-literary.  The  underlying  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  the  reader  of  R.E.S.,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
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knowledge  of  English  literature,  will  be  immediately  aware  of 
the  literary  implications  of  the  new  ‘facts’  and  so  be  able  to  use 
them  without  further  help  to  enrich  his  understanding  of  the 
particular  work  or  writer  under  discussion.  But,  except  perhaps 
in  our  own  restricted  field,  are  we  really  such  polymaths?  A 
recent  example,  selected  simply  because  it  is  typical  of  dozens 
of  others,  will  show  what  I  mean.  ‘The  Earliest  Influences  on  A 
Shropshire  Lad'  (April  1955)  is  an  article  that  devotes  5  of  its  8 
pages  to  the  influence  on  Housman  of  George  Augustus  Sim- 
cox’s  Poems  and  Romances  (1869).  Apparently  Housman  copied 
four  of  these  poems  into  his  early  notebooks,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  faint  but  recognizable  echoes  of  Simcox’s  diluted 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  Housman’s  later  poems.  The  article  sets 
out  the  parallels  at  length,  lucidly  and  objectively,  and  that 
I  apparently  is  that.  The  ‘fact’  of  an  influence  of  Simcox  on 
Housman  has  been  established.  But  what  is  the  reader  of  the 
article  to  do  with  his  newly  acquired  piece  of  information? 
Until  this  moment  George  Augustus  Simcox  is  likely  to  have 
been  a  mere  name  to  him,  if  even  a  name.  And  supposing  that 
he  goes  to  his  local  Ubrary  and  conscientiously  reads  right 
through  Poems  and  Romances,  will  he  be  much  wiser?  Surely,  if 
it  is  to  make  any  difference  to  our  understanding  of  Housman, 
the  influence  of  Simcox  must  take  its  place  in  the  general 
influences  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  people  like  Heine  and  the 
English  Romantics  on  A  Shropshire  L/id  and  Last  Poems.  Pre¬ 
sumably  because  the  writer  of  the  article  takes  it  for  granted 
that  anybody  erudite  enough  to  read  R.E.S.  must  know  it 
^  already,  he  does  not  provide  even  a  summary  of  the  historical 
fiamework  into  which  Housman’s  admiration  of  Simcox  fits. 
But  such  knowledge  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
No  doubt,  if  we  did  a  little  special  research  ourselves,  we  could 
at  a  pinch  assemble  all  the  essential  facts.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  point  —  which  is  that  the  writer  has  failed  to  do  his  duty 
by  his  reader  and  Housman  by  excluding  the  literary  context 
within  which  his  piquant  discovery  becomes  utilizable  by  all 
but  a  tiny  handful  of  Housman  experts. 

In  the  case  of  this  article,  and  every  issue  of  R.E.S.  has  one  or 
two  contributions  which  raise  exactly  the  same  problem,  the 
editors  should  surely  have  returned  it  to  the  author  with  a 
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request  for  some  such  a  critical-historical  introduction.  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  McKerrow’s  successors  have  been  too 
passive.  The  editorial  line  of  least  resistance  —  to  which  the 
editor  of  Essays  in  Criticism  must  often  also  plead  guilty  —  is  to 
allow  his  contents  to  be  determined  by  the  articles  that  come 
to  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  blue.  If  there  are  enough  of  such 
articles  of  a  respectable  quality  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  has 
done  all  that  is  required  of  him.  But  he  will  be  very  lucky  if,  in 
fact,  he  has.  At  the  risk  that  they  may  turn  out  unsatisfactory 
he  must  also  commission  articles  on  the  topics  that  ought  to  be 
treated  in  his  journal  and  that  are  not  covered  by  the  uncom¬ 
missioned  articles.  R.E.S.  ought  undoubtedly,  I  think,  to  print 
more  articles  like  those  of  Waldock  and  Lewis  that  exemplify 
new  and  promising  methods  of  literary  research.  Occasionally 
there  should  certainly  be  general  articles  attempting  assessments 
of  the  contemporary  state  of  English  studies,  preferably  limiting 
the  discussion  perhaps  to  specific  fields  or  techniques.  As  it  is 
the  reader  is  fobbed  off  with  a  few  inadequate  sentences  — 
though  even  they  are  better,  of  course,  than  nothing  (I  am 
thinking  of  Alice  Walker’s  comment  in  July  1955  on  ‘the  lines 
along  which  significant  advances  in  the  editing  of  Shakespeare 
should  be  made’,  and  H.  S.  Bennett’s  suggestions  on  the  proper 
editing  of  Chaucer  for  G.C.E.  in  the  same  issue)  —  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  review.  It  is  deplorable,  too,  considering  what 
A.  O.  Lovejoy,  R.  S.  Crane,  Harry  Levin  and  other  American 
scholars  have  achieved  in  this  area,  that  R.E.S.  has  never,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  considered  the  history  of  a  critical  term 
worth  an  article.  Indeed,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  any  degree  of  generality.  Granville-Barker’s  hypothesis 
in  the  first  number  as  to  the  origins  of  Elizabethan  drama  has 
not  had  a  single  successor.  And  with  one  or  two  lonely  excep¬ 
tions— like  Wilson  Knight’s  stimulating,  though  to  me  un¬ 
convincing,  essay  on  ‘The  Scholar  Gipsy’  (Jan.  1955)  —  there 
have  been  no  reassessments  of  a  major  figure  or  major  work  on 
the  lines  of  Oliver  Elton’s  ‘The  Present  Value  of  Byron’  in  the 
same  number.  The  range  of  the  books  reviewed  should  also  be 
extended.  Why  was  Theory  of  Literature  not  even  noticed?  (With 
all  its  limitations  it  is  a  book  that  every  responsible  literary 
scholar  must  read  —  especially  perhaps  if  he  is  an  Englishman.) 
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Why  did  Donald  Davie’s  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Poetry  not 
even  achieve  a  Short  Notice? 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  end  on  too  critical  a  note.  Within 
their  own  conventions  —  for  which  the  profession  of  literary 
scholarship  in  England  today  must  be  held  primarily  responsible 
—  many  of  the  articles  and  most  of  the  reviews  in  R.E.S.  could 
hardly  be  better.  When  Essays  in  Criticism  announced  in  its 
preliminary  circular  that  it  would  try  to  tread  a  middle  way 
between  Scrutiny  and  R.E.S.  it  was  deliberately  setting  its  sights 
high.  But,  although  I  have  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Essays  in  Criticism,  a  fairly  careful  reperusal  of  R.E.S.'s  thirty 
volumes  compels  me  to  admit  that  in  its  own  way  R.E.S.  is  a 
better  journal  than  E.  in  C.  It  is  the  R.E.S.  way  of  literary  life 
that  is  so  open  to  criticism  —  a  fundamentally  non-humane 
ideal  of  scholarship  that  the  twentieth  century  has  inherited 
from  the  nineteenth  which  we  cannot  apparently  manage  to 
outgrow.  But  it  must  be  outgrown.  The  scholar  must  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  intimidated  and  demoralized  by  the  machine  tools 
of  his  profession.  Have  we  not  all  read  our  Erewhon? 
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Decorum  and  Terror:  Homage  to  Goethe 
and  Hart  Crane 

The  ‘siren  of  the  springs  of  guilty  song’ 

Is  not  the  Muse  of  Weimar’s  hushed  salon. 

(Jazz  bands  make  Frau  von  Stein  hysteric.) 

Conversely,  Faust  Part  Two,  though  bumpy,  jars 
No  spindrift  off  the  beers  in  Brooklyn  bars. 

(Classic  discs  would  give  a  gob  an  earache.) 

Yet  you  need  each  other,  mint  and  thyme, 

Yours  the  cool  and  yours  the  acrid  clime; 

Art’s  two  equal,  different  truths  you  mime. 

Since  a  ghost  can  vault  the  fence  of  time. 

Meet  as  house-guests  here  within  my  rhyme. 

(Distant  first,  each  cagey  and  satiric.) 

As  ice  breeds  bears,  polarity  brings  strife: 

‘I  hate  you,  Johann,  for  your  Tory  life.’ 

‘Bohemia’s  old  reproach  to  poise  Homeric!’ 

‘But  that  same  poise  with  cant  and  cushions  rife 
(Official  title?,  prizes,  buffer-wife) 

Appeases  Babbitts  —  while  I  feel  their  knife. 

Old  fraud,  your  crass  success  makes  me  choleric.’ 

Then  Johann:  ‘Banal  scars  from  burgher-baiting 
Are  not  the  only  pangs  of  song-creating. 

You  chose  the  doom  that  cancels  woes  Wertheric, 

But  I  —  I  lived  them.  Whose  the  grimmer  sea-wreck?’ 
‘Woes  neat  and  brain-planned  as  a  labeled  key-rack 
You  made  vast  myths  of,  hamming  like  a  Garrick.’ 


‘And  was  your  Bridge  myth  any  less  chimeric? 
Walt,  city  slicker,  sold  the  unaware  hick 
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INot  even  gold-bricks  —  bricks  of  rusty  ferric! 

(Who  lacks  the  wings  to  lift  him  builds  a  derrick.)’ 

‘Your  German  Welt-schmalz  I,  in  turn,  admonish; 
Eke  grands  amours  from  tussles  in  a  hay-rick 
Or  “soulful”  moods  from  pressures  atmospheric, 

But  one  thing  spare  us:  call  them  not  '*daemonisch"  — 
While  buttering  patrons,  unctious  as  a  cleric.’ 

I 

i 

I  ‘Patrons?  Before  you  snub  the  courtier’s  prance. 
Explain  a  certain  check  of  Otto  Kahn’s. 

Amerika,  du  hast  es  besser  in  finance: 

Have  you  no  agent.  Hart,  by  any  chance. 

To  book  my  lectures?  Here’s  my  song  and  dance: 

For  women’s  clubs,  the  Elder  Statesman  stance; 

For  eggheads,  Faxist  translated  in  Amharic. 

My  fees  would  burst  all  boundaries  numeric. 

You,  too,  thinned  Sapphic  gold  of  pure  romance 
With  pompous  public  dross  of  odes  Pindaric.’ 

‘When  I  marched  terror  through  decorum’s  barrack, 
Or  you  your  Werther  through  salons  Weimaric, 

In  all  art’s  wars  no  triumph  was  more  Pyrrhic.’ 

‘Wars  you  yourself,  your  own  worst  mutineer,  wreck.’ 

I  ‘Better  a  war  well  lost  and  meteoric 

Than  triumphs  basking  drowsy  and  euphoric. 

Johann,  your  ego  never  shared  or  co-starred; 

Your  secret  fear  of  failing  makes  you  boast  hard. 

Your  classicism?  What  a  corny  postcard. 

An  alp  all  scenic’d  up  and  bella-vista’d.’ 

‘Don’t  try  to  act  as  earthy  as  a  coastguard; 

You’re  not  exactly  hearty  and  two-fisted. 

Americana  lures  you,  Hart  —  resist  it. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  being  tender- wristed; 
Your  gift  is  more  Athenian  than  Doric; 

I  Your  best  songs  are  not  ruggedly  folkloric 
Nor  grossly  and  gregariously  choric 
But  subtly  —  this  I  honor  —  esoteric.’ 
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‘I  honor  you  for  being  self-invented. 

Not  even  Jenghiz  Khan  was  more  Tartaric 
Than  you  toward  your  own  flesh,  O  self- tormented; 
Chisel  in  hand,  from  your  own  myth  you  dented 
All  frailty  away  before  they  missed  it. 

The  bust  looks  grand  but  never  yet  existed. 

Johann,  your  history  is  unhistoric.’ 

‘Your  ways  of  seeing  earth  are  untelluric; 

Hart  Crane,  your  necromancy  smells  sulphuric. 

Not  even  Dracula  was  more  vampiric 
Than  you  on  your  own  nerves:  immensities 
Of  visual  tropes  from  verbal  densities. 

An  elephantiasis  of  imageries. 

Fool  when  literal,  genius  when  metaphoric.’ 

Then  Hart:  ‘You,  too,  were  once  not  allegoric 
But  blazed  with  passions  sizzlingly  phosphoric. 

You  now  praise  calm  because  can  raise  no  storm.’ 

At  once,  through  blinds,  a  schoolgirl’s  giggles  swarm. 
Ulrike  enters  —  ancient  blood  beats  warm  — 

Art’s  last  conformist  leaps  to  nonconform. 

But  here  comes  dawn  to  prod  all  ghosts  to  flight; 
And  two  great  artists,  wranglers  half  the  night, 
Departing  find  each  other  strangely  right: 

You  the  classic,  you  the  new- world  lyric. 

Homage  to  both  your  shrines  from 
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PERSEVERING  WITH  THE  ‘METAPHYSICALS’ 

Metaphysical  to  Augustan.  By  Geoffrey  Walton.  London,  1955. 

Bowes  and  Bowes,  1 7s.  6d. 

The  Poetry  of  Meditation.  By  Louis  L.  Martz.  Yale  U.P.  1955. 

London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  40s, 

READING  these  books  makes  one  wonder  about  the  standing 
of  ‘metaphysical’  poetry  at  present  —  whether  we  are  going  to 
persevere  much  longer  with  it,  whether  the  respect  now 
normally  accorded  it  will  soon  become  merely  a  courteous 
formula.  Since  the  war  a  number  of  remarkable  books,  notably 
Miss  Tuve’s  and  Miss  Gardner’s,  have  more  or  less  overtly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  our  former  admiration  was  based  on  misreading; 
and  quite  apart  from  that  there  is  a  perceptible  cooling-off  in 
general  literary  and  academic  talk  about  Donne,  for  instance. 
The  terminology  in  which  we  used  to  justify  the  classical  status 
of  such  poetry  has  gone  a  little  stale,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
evident  disposition  to  find  a  new  one  in  the  newer  scholarship. 
What  we  have  in  these  books  is  an  example  of  the  old-fashioned, 
pre-war  version  of  the  history  of  seventeenth-century  poetry  by 
Mr.  Walton,  and  one  of  the  new  scholarship  by  Mr.  Martz; 
though,  to  spoil  the  diagram,  the  latter  turns  out  to  be  less  new 
than  it  looks.  But  I  will  leave  this  matter  of  fashion  for  a  moment 
and  consider  the  books  themselves.  Mr.  Walton’s,  it  must  be 
said,  is  an  indifferent  performance,  but  Mr.  Martz’s  is  a  good 
one,  though  with  rather  strange  limitations. 

Mr.  Walton’s  is  a  short  book  with  many  long  quotations,  not 
all  of  them  justified  by  the  penetration  of  the  comment.  It  is 
about  the  conversion  of  poetic  wit  from  spiritual  and  intellectual 
to  social  interests  —  an  old  story,  told  with  familiar  reference  to 
Bacon  and  Hobbes,  to  the  decline  of  medieval  social  ideals,  to 
Spingam  and  Saintsbury  as  more  or  less  exclusive  repertories  of 
texts,  and  to  Mr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Leavis  as  the  Virgil  and  Beatrice 
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of  this  inverted  Commedia.  The  preliminary  chapter  on  wit  is 
inadequate,  and  mishandles  Cowley’s  Ode,  its  centrepiece.  Of 
the  most  remarkable  stanza  in  this  poem,  beginning  ‘In  a  true 
piece  of  Wit  all  things  must  be’,  Mr.  Walton  says  severely  that 
‘the  key  words,  on  the  one  hand  “like  Spirits  in  a  Place'^  and  “like 
the  Power  Divine”,  on  the  other  ^'Reason”,  *‘agree”  and  “witliout 
Discord  or  Confusion”,  belong  to  different  conceptions  of  the 
imagination’.  But  this  is  not  so.  How  would  one  expect  the 
Deity  to  dispose  the  Forms  —  discordantly  and  confusedly?  The 
‘Metaphysicals’  would  have  been  very  surprised  to  find  a  critic 
anxious  to  protect  them  from  the  imputation  of  orderliness  and 
reason.  (Donne,  incidentally,  uses  the  same  figure  of  the  Ark 
to  celebrate  reasonableness  in  a  verse-letter  to  Sir  Edward 
Herbert.)  But  order  and  reason  as  controllers  of  imagination 
are  Walton’s  terminus,  otherwise  called  ‘the  Augustan’:  and  he 
wants  Cowley  to  be  a  completely  characteristic  figure  of 
transition.  This  opening  chapter  also  contains  an  enormous 
quotation  from  Norris  of  Bemerton  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  serious  without  being  dreary;  the  argument  being 
that  Norris,  as  the  last  of  the  Metaphysicals,  was  happy  in  his 
ability  to  understand  this  hardly,  one  would  have  thought, 
gravelling  paradox.  There  is  nothing  whatever  about  European 
thinking  on  wit  at  the  relevant  time,  though  it  is  surely  of  some 
importance;  and  nothing  about  new  views  on  communication 
generally,  some  of  them  relevant  to  any  description  of  wit;  and 
although  the  worst  thing  is  the  misunderstanding  of  Cowley’s 
point  that  ‘ev’ry  where,  like  Mans,  must  be  the  SouP,  the  chapter 
is  altogether  of  very  little  use. 

We  may  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  literary  history.  It  is 
written,  of  course,  from  a  special  point  of  view,  which  emerges 
with  some  effect  of  naivety.  Mr.  Walton,  for  example,  distrusts 
fauns,  unless  they  are  dancing  with  fairies,  as  out  of  touch  with 
old  England;  and  he  dislikes,  in  a  translation  of  Horace,  ‘old 
Plebean'  (Cowley)  because  it  ‘shows . . .  the  Restoration  courtier, 
the  Augustan  even’,  while  approving,  in  the  same  context,  ‘old 
Honest  countryman’  (Marvell)  because  it  ‘suggests  the  English¬ 
man  who  has  made  the  classical  strain  his  own’.  Still,  to  have 
such  a  point  of  view  and  be  explicit  about  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  in 
a  historian.  On  the  other  hand  he  ought  to  pay  some  attention 
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to  what  scholars  and  critics  outside  his  school  from  time  to  time 
announce,  and  here  Walton  is  exceedingly  casual.  The  central 
figure  in  his  book  is  Cowley,  yet  he  is  clearly  unacquainted  with 
recent  investigations,  and  goes  wrong  on  a  number  of  points, 
some  of  which,  small  though  they  may  be,  affect  his  argument 
and  so  weigh  against  whatever  claims  might  be  made  for  the 
book.  Worse  still,  he  works  from  a  highly  over-simplified 
diagram  of  the  century’s  thought,  establishing  the  position  of  his 
authors  by  fixes  taken  on  Bacon  and  Descartes  and  Hobbes  only. 
It  is  worth  giving  one  example  of  the  straits  into  which  this 
rough  and  ready  navigation  forces  him:  we  are  asked  to  find 
significant  the  resemblance  between  Cowley’s  observation  that 
Reason  ‘Leads  to  Heav'ens  Door,  and  there  does  humbly  keep/ 
And  there  through  Chinks  and  Key-holes  peep’,  and  Bacon’s,  that 
God  ‘applieth  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understandings  as  the 
form  of  a  key  to  the  ward  of  a  lock’.  This  will  seem  impressive 
only  to  a  reader  unable  to  distinguish  between  unlocking  a  door 
and  peeping  through  a  keyhole,  or  between  what  cannot  be 
opened  and  what  can. 

In  fact  the  book  is  not  a  work  of  scholarship  at  all;  it  is  really 
another  in  the  series  touched  off  by  Mr.  Eliot’s  review  of 
Grierson’s  anthology;  it  is  about  the  seventeenth-century  dis¬ 
aster,  the  dissociation  of  sensibility.  It  finds  the  crisis  recorded 
in  Cowley,  and  argues  for  the  survival  of  a  remnant  of  the  real 
thing  in  Marvell  (to  whom  Walton  adds  Norris  of  Bemerton) 
and  in  the  trickle  of  wit  which  happily  continued  to  flow  up  to 
Pope.  It  is  a  work  of  the  ’thirties,  and  I  would  not  recommend 
it  to  anybody  requiring,  at  this  moment,  reassurance  about  the 
status  of  the  ‘Metaphysical’  poets. 

Mr.  Martz’s  book  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very  different  matter, 
a  much  more  modem  approach.  It  is,  in  substance,  an  elabor¬ 
ate  demonstration  that  the  religious  poetry  of  Donne  and 
Herbert,  Crashaw  and  Marvell,  is  deeply  affected  by  contem¬ 
porary  meditative  techniques,  and  consequently  much  more 
akin  to  Southwell  than  might  be  thought  —  this  last  point  is 
made  a  little  too  strongly,  and  a  glance  at  the  poems  quoted  is 
enough  to  show  us  that  the  differences  between  Donne  and 
Southwell  are  much  as  we  had  always  supposed.  Martz  has  to 
impart  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  many  varieties  of 
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meditation,  and  their  implications  for  the  poetry,  and  he  does  so 
with  admirable  thoroughness.  He  explains  how  Counter- 
Reformation  techniques  (not  only  the  Ignatian  novelties,  but 
developments  of  the  old  Dominican  rosary)  came  to  have  wide 
circulation  in  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  necessarily 
much  caution  about  unreformed  devotions,  and  how  the  habit 
of  meditation  —  ‘thinking  deliberately  directed  toward  the 
development  of  certain  specific  emotions’,  ‘a  diligent  and  for¬ 
cible  application  of  the  understanding  to  seeke,  and  know,  and 
as  it  were  to  tast  some  divine  matter’ — must  have  been  almost 
a  commonplace  of  the  devout  life,  so  that  eventually  even  the 
Puritans  adopted  aversion  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  affair  of  every¬ 
day  piety,  and  Martz  shows  with  clarity  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  affected  the  religious  poetry  of  the  time,  distinguishing 
between  such  poetry  and  any  that  might  be  termed  ‘mystical’, 
for  the  meditation  is  no  more  than  a  prelude  to  the  higher 
exertions  which  are  rewarded  by  the  ‘infused  contemplation’ 
of  the  mystic’s  experience.  The  meditation  is  rather  aimed  at 
regulating  the  affections  than  at  achieving  a  total  intuitive 
knowledge.  I  dwell  on  this  distinction 'Iiecause  it  seems  to  me 
imp>ortant,  and  because  Martz,  in  the  more  speculative  parts  of 
his  book,  seems  to  forget  it,  as  we  shall  see. 

Although  the  value  of  meditation  on  these  lines  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  for  a  man  in  his  capacity  as  a  p>oet  and  b 
his  capacity  as  a  sinner,  the  poet  would  naturally  be  taken  with 
the  Ignatian  injunction  to  make  vivid  use  of  the  image-makii^ 
powers.  The  first  ‘prelude’  of  the  meditation  is  a  compositio  loci, 
in  which  the  fantasy  presents  as  forcibly  as  possible  an  actual 
scene,  perhaps  from  the  life  of  Christ,  perhaps  from  a  man’s  life 
at  such  a  crisis  as  the  deathbed.  This  image  is  enforced  by 
‘similitudes’.  The  second  prelude  follows,  being  a  ‘petition 
according  to  the  subject  matter’,  planned,  of  course,  in  advance; 
and  this  exercise  of  intellect  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  regulation 
of  the  affections.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  soul  is  employed, 
including  its  lower  p>owers,  the  senses;  we  are  to  involve  the 
senses  in  a  controlled  participation  in  the  recreated  experience, 
and  this  may  well  have  been  the  greatest  contribution  of  Jesuit 
piety  to  art.  To  sum  up  the  action  of  the  triple  powers  of  the 
mind  in  meditation:  the  Memory  composes,  the  Understanding 
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analyses,  the  will,  in  control  of  the  lower  powers,  ‘draws  forth 
sundry  Affections,  or  vertuous  Actes,  conformable  to  that  which 
the  Understanding  hath  meditated’  and  expresses  them  in  the 
concluding  Colloquy.  Thus  conceived,  the  meditation,  as  Martz 
says,  is  an  adaptation  of  ancient  principles,  psychological, 
It^cal  and  rhetorical,  to  the  requirements  of  devotion.  And 
he  claims  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  determinant  of  structure  in 
certain  religious  poems,  calling  it  ‘a  fundamental  organizing 
impulse  deep  within  the  poetry’  of  the  period,  and  pointing, 
naturally  enough  but  probably  misleadingly,  to  the  parallel 
with  Coleridge  on  Imagination. 

The  really  satisfying  thing  about  this  book  is  the  application 
rfall  this  to  particular  poems.  Donne’s  Corona  sonnets,  already 
rehabilitated  and  given  a  live  context  by  Miss  Gardner,  do 
benefit  from  the  demonstration  that  they  have  a  definite  and 
rather  complicated  pattern,  derived  from  an  obsolete  version 
c£  the  rosary  called  the  Corona.  The  Holy  Sonnets,  indisput¬ 
ably  meditations  in  the  Ignatian  tradition,  acquire  new  quality 
from  the  reader’s  knowledge  of  their  structure.  The  Anniversar¬ 
ies,  which  here  receive  the  most  sustained  and  useful  attention 
any  critic  has  given  them,  fall  neatly  into  the  design  of  medita¬ 
tion,  and  lose  something  of  that  air  of  frigid  rhapsody  that  has 
put  so  many  readers  off.  Herbert,  orientated  towards  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  rather  than  the  Jesuits,  is  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  which  not  only  offers  us  better  readings  of 
some  poems  than  we  have  yet  had,  and  boldly  intervenes  in  the 
Tuve-Empson  controversy,  but  invites  a  new  reading  of  the 
whole  of  The  Temple,  as  dictated  structurally  by  devotional 
patterns,  which  is  more  demanding  than  any  we  are  likely  to 
have  given  it  (as  I  understand  it,  the  pattern  postulated  is  of 
about  the  same  order  of  complexity,  and  of  about  the  same 
order  of  flexibility,  as  that  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai).  Poems  by 
Crashaw  and  Marvell  also  benefit  from  the  new  readings  Martz 
is  able  to  provide;  and  of  course  there  is  much  new  material  on 
Southwell.  All  this  is  gain,  though  there  are  moments  when  the 
author  is  pretty  obviously  claiming  too  much,  as  when  he  tries 
to  acquire  the  Songs  and  Sonets,  appropriating  the  ‘Noctumall’ 
as  a  religious  poem  because  it  has  metaphors  from  religion.  But 
for  all  that,  this  book  tells  us  more  about  the  poets  it  discusses 
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than  we  had  any  business  to  expect,  the  territory  having  been 
so  frequently  explored. 

The  newness  of  these  observations  is,  of  course,  relative  only. 
Martz  published  a  preliminary  paper  on  The  Anniversaries  ij 
1947,  but  that,  though  valuable,  was  limited  in  its  scope,  andin 
fact  Miss  Gardner’s  great  edition  has  anticipated  his  treatment 
of  the  Holy  Sonnets.  But  in  this  book  Martz  has  claimed  (and 
we  should  applaud  his  courage)  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
a  merely  useful  observation  about  certain  obsolete  habits  of 
composition  would  warrant.  He  not  only  asks  us  to  read  seven¬ 
teenth-century  poetry  in  a  new  way,  but  to  reconsider  its 
relationship  with  our  own  poetry;  and  this  relationship  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest. 

There  need  be  no  dispute  on  the  point  that  the  Ignatian 
inclusion  of  the  senses,  as  part  of  the  whole  soul,  in  devotion  - 
which  was  so  generally  decisive  for  Baroque  art  —  must  have 
been  congenial  to  poets,  especially  poets  bothered,  as  they  often 
were  at  this  time,  about  the  profanity  of  poetry  devoted  to 
Helicon  not  Sion,  and  unwashed  in  Jordan.  But  I  think  Martz, 
in  enunciating  his  general  theory,  has  been  hypnotized  by  this 
legitimation  of  the  senses.  When  he  says  that  poetry  accordii^ 
to  this  formula  ‘deliberately  evolves  a  subtle  fusion  of  passion 
and  thought,  of  concrete  imagery  and  theological  abstraction’ 
we  may  not  have  much  difficulty  in  accepting  the  substance  of 
his  observation.  ‘Batter  my  heart,  three-person’d  God’  —  you 
can  say  that  the  dryness  of  the  theological  abstraction  is  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  by  the  passionate  urgency  of  the  opening, 
fundamentally  sensual,  appeal;  but  of  course  you  can  also  say 
ffiat  a  passionate  impulse  is  immediately  checked  by  an  inter¬ 
fering  intellect,  and  read  the  phrase  as  if  it  exemplified  the 
rather  ludicrous  instability  of  tone  you  choose  to  find  in  Donne. 
It  may  have  been  this  kind  of  doubt  that  led  Mr.  Eliot,  having 
accepted  Donne  as  a  type  of  the  pre-dissociated  sensibility,  to 
change  his  mind  and  discover  in  the  poet  ‘a  manifest  fissure 
between  thought  and  sensibility’.  Anyway,  the  mention  of  Mr. 
Eliot  brings  us  home,  for  nobody  will  need  to  be  told  that 
Martz’s  words  are  echoes  of  the  famous  formulations  in  the 
essay  on  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’. 

And  in  fact  Martz,  though  he  wants  to  change  the  name,  and 
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say  ‘the  poetry  of  meditation’  instead  of  ‘metaphysical  poetry’, 
is  a  supporter  of  the  old  opinion  of  it,  having  no  desire  to  change 
any  other  part  of  the  modem  received  idea  of  these  poets.  He  is 
committed  to  the  view  that  his  work  will  only  strengthen  the 
bond  between  seventeenth-century  and  modem  poetry,  and  he 
ends  his  book  with  a  chapter  in  support  of  it.  This  is  a  strange 
performance,  curiously  superficial  in  a  book  which  elsewhere 
says  everything  very  exhaustively;  and  it  lacks  confidence. 
The  parallel  between  the  old  poetry  of  meditation  and  Hopkins 
is  of  course  seductive,  and  has  some  technical  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it;  but  in  detail  there  are  differences  almost  too  obvious  to 
mention  between,  say,  instress  and  Herbert’s  emblematic  treat¬ 
ment  of  commonplace  objects;  Herbert  finds  sermons,  Hopkins 
selves,  in  stones.  Still,  Hopkins  does  often  begin  with  what  may 
be  called  a  compositio  loci.  Even  less  bridgeable  gulfs  open  when 
one  considers  other  poets  who  are  not  deliberately  submitting 
to  the  discipline  of  prescribed  meditation;  and  particularly 
when  they  do  something  rather  like  it.  ‘Resolution  and  Inde¬ 
pendence’,  in  many  ways  the  archetypal  modem  poem,  begins 
with  a  compositio  loci’,  we  have  no  sooner  fixed  our  attention  upon 
it  than  it  begins  to  shift  and  dissolve;  it  leaves  the  intellect  a 
difficult  task  in  its  petition  according  to  the  subject.  It  ends 
with  a  colloquy;  but  if  this  is  in  any  sort  of  exclusively  logical 
relation  to  what  precedes  it  the  poem  is  as  absurd  as  Lewis 
Carroll’s  parody.  In  what  sense  are  these  opening  lines 
meditative  compositiones? 

I  walk  through  the  long  schoolroom  questioning 

Here  on  the  cropped  grass  of  a  narrow  ridge  I  stand 

Complacencies  of  the  peignoir,  and  late 

Coffee  and  oranges  in  a  sunny  chair. 

Yeats  and  Stevens  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conscripted  as 
meditative  poets  by  Martz;  yet  none  of  these  poems  will  be 
bound  by  what  is  after  all,  by  our  standards,  a  constrictingly 
specialized  way  of  thinking,  and  even  when  Yeats  is  actually 
working  from  a  powerfully  visualized  image  (as  we  know  he 
was  in  ‘The  Second  Coming’)  he  makes  no  petition  according  to 
the  subject.  It  follows,  surely,  that  the  poem  eludes  Martz’s 
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category,  though  Martz  himself  isn’t  of  course  looking  for  this 
kind  of  mechanical  resemblance.  The  point  is  simply  that  if 
the  generalization  about  the  relations  of  the  two  poetries  is  to 
have  any  force  it  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  some  such  similarity. 
We  must  have  more  than  salmons  in  both.  Ignatius  may  prove 
that  there  is  thought  and  feeling  in  Donne,  but  he  does  not  help 
us  with  Yeats. 

Why  are  we  (or  why  have  we  been)  so  anxious  to  know  that 
the  seventeenth-century  poets  thought  and  felt  simultaneously? 
Mr.  Martz,  I  think,  helps  to  explain  this.  He  tends  to  equate  the 
fruit  of  meditation  with  the  fruit  of  the  imaginative  process,  the 
Image  or  Symbol  bequeathed  us  by  Romantic  thought.  In 
doing  so  he  seems  to  ignore  his  own  warning  that  meditation  is 
not  contemplation,  relying  uneasily  upon  the  Symbolist  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  mystic’s  vision  and  the  poet’s  image  which,  though 
one  rarely  encounters  it  frankly  expressed  as  it  used  to  be, 
continues  to  exercise  influence  on  modem  criticism.  Martz 
accepts  the  unformulated  modem  ‘image’  under  two  of  its 
aspects:  firstly,  as  a  thought-feeling  synthesis,  secondly  as  an 
analogue  of  mystical  perception.  The  second  of  these  is  in  a 
way  dependent  on  the  first,  because  it  assumes  that  the  image 
is  the  product  of  the  whole  mind’s  working,  like  the  Coleridgean 
imagination,  with  intellect  playing  only  a  subsidiary  role  (or 
indeed,  in  some  extreme  formulations,  no  role  at  all).  What 
it  comes  to  is  that  division  between  body  and  soul  is  denied 
alike  in  the  poet  and  in  the  image,  the  matter  of  which  is 
strictly  coterminous  with  its  form;  and  the  knowledge  made 
available  is  strictly  discontinuous  with  intellective  or  discursive 
knowledge. 

The  quest  for  an  image  independent  of  discourse  was  what  led 
the  nineteenth  century  to  Donne;  it  began  with  the  early 
Romantics,  developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  artistic  anti¬ 
positivism,  and  culminated  philosophically  in  Bergson.  The 
period  that  welcomed  Symbolist  poetry  also  discovered  the 
implications  of  Donne’s  lines  on  Elizabeth  Dmry:  ‘her  body 
thought’.  It  is  no  accident  that  poet-critics  as  dissimilar  as 
Arthur  Symons  and  Mr.  Eliot  alike  took  up  a  position  based  on 
the  English  seventeenth  and  the  French  nineteenth  centuries. 
Long  before  Mr.  Eliot  (as  an  American  scholar,  Mr.  J.  E. 
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Duncan  has  shown  in  an  important  paper)  the  contemporaries 
of  Grosart  were  talking  about  passionate  thinking,  the  blend  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  so  forth,  in  the  poets  of  this  period; 
and  modem  poets,  including  Francis  Thompson  and  Rupert 
Brooke,  had  discussed  their  own  affinities  for  Donne.  Eliot’s 
essay  was  the  climax  of  a  movement,  not  its  origin;  and  all  that 
is  new  about  Mr.  Martz’s  contribution  is  the  ingenious  appeal 
to  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  What  began  as  an  attempt  to  discover, 
in  a  supposedly  pre-scientific  world,  a  natural  habitat  for  the 
Symbolist  image,  undissociated  and  achieved  by  undissociated 
men,  has  continued  not  as  myth  but  as  dogma;  and  here  a 
propagandist  of  dogma  is,  rather  aptly,  called  to  its  support. 

But  we  are  now  obstinately  aware  of  the  differences  that 
divide  the  Symbolist  from  the  ‘Metaphysical’.  Clearly  when 
one  writes  genuinely  un-dissociated  poems  one  gets  collocations 
of  images  without  discourse,  like  The  Waste  Land,  and,  up  to  a 
point,  the  Cantos.  What  one  does  not  get  is  all  the  scheming 
argument  which  is  there  in  Donne  for  anybody  to  see.  As  Mr. 
Eliot  saw,  he  turns  out  not  to  have  been  the  real  thing;  he  has 
too  much  littirature,  too  much  discourse,  too  much  intellect. 
Yeats  makes  a  better  parallel,  being  less  hostile  to  discourse, 
though  in  fact  he  admired  Donne  for  the  same  reasons  as  Mr. 
Eliot;  but  even  there  we  find  nothing  of  that  legitimate  but  un- 
Symbolist  prefabrication  of  argument,  that  knowing  the  whole 
shape  of  the  meditation  before  it  starts,  which  has  a  suggestion 
of  the  mechanical  that  Yeats,  for  all  his  supreme  symbolic  plots, 
would  have  abhorred. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  St.  Ignatius  fails 
Martz.  He  differed  from  Coleridge  and  Baudelaire  and  the  rest 
in  his  belief  —  in  his  time  an  assumption  hardly  to  be  questioned 
—  that  the  Fantasy  or  Imagination  could  work  usefully  only 
under  the  control  of  the  intellect.  Asked  to  provide  an  image  — 
of  the  Crucifixion  or  of  the  deathbed  —  it  does  so  and  retires; 
the  intellect  takes  over.  This  is  more  like  Browning  (as  he 
appears  in  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’)  than  Laforgue.  It  is  not 
at  all  what  we  were  looking  for. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Martz’s  attempt  to  buttress  the  old 
view  of  ‘metaphysical’  poetry  as  symbolist  and  pre-dissociated 
fails;  and  indeed  the  myth  is  in  ruins.  Its  life-span  has  been 
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roughly  the  same  as  that  of  the  kind  of  criticism  now  practised 
in  almost  every  university  in  this  country  and  America,  a 
criticism  which  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  virtues  of  wit 
and  difficulty  in  poetry;  and  even  if  the  dissociation  of  sensibil¬ 
ity  as  a  theory  of  history  should  fall  into  total  obscurity  it  is 
improbable  that  such  criticism  will  easily  allow  the  ‘Meta¬ 
physicals’  to  disappear  with  it.  But  they  may  easily  become,  to 
use  a  word  that  slides  downhill  like  words  meaning  ‘virgin’, 
academic;  it  is  the  perseverance  of  the  common  reader,  not  the 
don,  that  keeps  their  honour  bright.  And,  allowing  the  usual 
time-lag,  we  may  expect  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  asking 
for  new  reasons  why  he  should  read  Donne.  Mr.  Martz’s  work 
will  then  have  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  though  not,  as  I 
think,  in  the  way  he  himself  expects.  He  has  failed  to  shore  up 
the  old  ways  of  thinking  about  these  poets,  but  he  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  them,  and  few  scholars  would  ask  for  higher 
praise  than  that. 

University  of  Reading  Frank  Kermode 


THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  AESTHETICS 

Aesthetics  and  Language,  essays  by  various  hands  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  William  Elton.  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford, 
1954,  2 IS. 


‘AESTHETICS’  is  a  word  that  nowadays  has  a  bad  smell.  Of 
this  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  aware:  indeed  one  of 
the  essays  is  even  called  ‘The  Dreariness  of  Aesthetics’.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  only  one  cause  of  the  modern  distrust  of ‘aesthetics’ 
is  brought  out,  namely  that,  in  the  past,  writers  in  this  field  have 
too  often  used  words  without  much  real  meaning.  But  another 
aspect  of  the  matter  is,  to  put  it  crudely,  that  to  approach  a 
work  of  art  armed  with  some  fully  articulated  ‘aesthetic’  theory 
is  to  run  the  gravest  risk  of  being  unable  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
work  itself:  theoretical  preconceptions  obscure  or  distort  one’s 
vision. 

Still,  some  misgiving  about  ‘aesthetics’  is  undoubtedly  better 
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than  none  at  all,  and  one  approaches  a  book  like  this  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  As  the  Editor  says  in  his  introduction,  the 
contributors  ‘share  the  climate  of  analysis  to  which  such  men  as 
Gottlob  Frege,  Bertrand  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore,  and,  especially, 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein  contributed’  (p.  ii),  so  that  one  feels 
assured  of  a  certain  freshness  of  approach.  The  reader  is  not 
disappointed.  In  place  of  the  wordy  vagueness  of  much  of  the 
‘tra^tional  aesthetics’  one  finds  a  commonsensical  precision  of 
style;  in  place  of  a  rapturous  credulity  about  the  artist’s  almost 
mystical  vision  one  finds  a  readiness  to  discuss  his  work  as  one 
di^usses  other  aspects  of  normal  experience;  and  in  place  of  a 
concern  with  ‘general  properties  and  large  appearances’  one 
finds  small  problems  treated  piecemeal  without  too  much  con¬ 
cern  for  the  effect  of  their  solutions  on  adjacent  fields  of  theory. 
With  less  enthusiasm,  one  also  notices  that  the  general  temper 
of  the  thinking  in  these  essays  is  relativistic,  rationalistic  and 
unhistorical.  The  relativism  appears  in  the  reluctance  of  several 
of  these  writers  to  allow  criticism  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
‘value  judgments’ :  the  closing  words  of  Mrs.  Knight’s  essay  on 
The  Use  of  “Good”  in  Aesthetic  Judgments’  strike  a  note 
which  is  often  sounded  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  ‘The  great 
thing  is  to  discover  what  a  work  of  art  is  like’  (p.  160).  Mrs. 
Knight’s  essay  is  only  one  of  several  places  in  this  book  where 
the  hoary  old  good-of-its-kind  fallacy  crops  up:  for  Mrs.  Knight 
the  use  of  ‘good’  in  the  sentence  ‘this  is  a  good  poem’  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  use  of  ‘good’  in  the  sentence  ‘he  is  a  good 
cricketer’ :  we  can  judge  the  goodness  of  the  cricketer  because 
we  know  what  a  good  cricketer  should  be  like  and  we  can  judge 
the  goodness  of  a  good  poem  because  we  know  what  a  good 
poem  should  be  like;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  speak  of  a  poem  as 
‘good’  without  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  express  any 
judgment  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  a  good  poem,  just  as  we 
can  allow  that  a  man  is  a  good  cricketer  without  having  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  good  cricket  is  worthwhile. 
This  implicit  tendency  to  reject  value  judgments  from  criticism 
is  more  subtly  evidenced  by  other  contributors  who  avoid  the 
good-of-its-kind  trap:  Dr.  Margaret  Macdonald,  for  example, 
clearly  sees  the  inadequacy  of  Mrs.  Knight’s  hypothesis  but,  by 
arguing  that  there  are  as  many  interpretations  of  a  work  of  art 
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as  there  are  people  who  experience  it,  makes  one  wonder  what 
place  value  judgments  can  possibly  have  in  her  scheme.  Amid 
a  multiplicity  of  interpretations,  who  is  to  arbitrate? 

This  view  that  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  legitimate  inter¬ 
pretations  or  readings  of  a  work  of  art,  or  a  poem,  is  argued  in 
greater  detail,  and  most  persuasively,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Gallic 
in  his  paper  on  ‘The  Function  of  Philosophical  Aesthetics’.  This 
in  many  ways  admirable  essay  is  both  thoughtful  and,  in  the 
best  sense,  provocative:  any  literary  critic  who  is  prepared  to 
risk  having  to  do  some  fundamental  rethinking  should  certainly 
read  it.  Professor  Gallie  takes  issue  directly  with  six  positions 
which  he  conceives  to  be  important  tenets  of  Idealist  aestheda 
(his  chief  butt),  among  them  the  view  that  there  is  one  right 
way  of  reading  a  particular  poem.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
argument  that  he  advances  against  this  position  is  the  following: 
it  will  be  best  to  let  Professor  Gallie  state  it  in  his  own  words. 

...  a  sentence  or  any  other  significant  symbol  has  meaning 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  interpreted  in  any  one  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  ways,  logically  connected  to  be  sure,  but 
emphatically  not  all  contained  or  actualized  in  any  single 
‘act’  of  understanding.  Tw'o  people  no  more  need  to  have 
the  same  actual  ‘thoughts’  in  order  to  communicate  in¬ 
formation  to  each  other  than  two  people,  e.g.  a  mother  and 
her  infant,  need  have  the  same  ‘thoughts’  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  feelings  of  love  to  one  another.  For  instance, 
two  men  read  a  road-sign  marked  ‘to  oxford’. 

To  the  one,  to  judge  by  his  immediate  thoughts  and 
actions,  it  means  that  he  is  on  the  right  road  and  going  the 
right  direction,  for  Oxford  is  his  goal.  To  the  other  it  means 
he  is  on  the  wrong  road,  or  at  least  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  for  his  goal  is  Cambridge.  Yet  they  have  both 
read  the  sign  aright,  or,  if  you  like,  have  understood  it. 
But  how  can  we,  or  can  they,  know  this?  Well,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  sign  is  in  fact  wrongly  directed:  the  two 
men  then  proceed  in  what  are  for  them  wrong  directions 
and  traverse  weary  miles,  making  useless  minor  corrections 
of  their  courses,  till  nightfall;  and  let  us  suppose  that  their 
circuitous  wanderings  bring  them  together  again.  Each 
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tells  the  story  of  his  misadventure,  wholly  different  at  every 
stage  from  the  other's.  But  they  both  come  back  in  their 
narratives  to  the  road-sign,  and  at  once  each  sees  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  own,  and  of  the  other’s,  error.  To 
generalize,  the  test  of  whether  two  people  have  read  the 
same  sentence  or  symbol  is  always  a  kind  of  coherence  test 
in  respect  of  their  subsequent  practice  as  well  as  a  consist¬ 
ency  test  in  respect  of  the  language  or  symbolic  system  to 
which  the  sentence  in  question  belongs,  (pp.  22-3) 

An  obvious  difficulty  here  is  that  in  fact  a  poem  seldom  —  I 
had  almost  said  never  —  has  any  assessable  practical  conse¬ 
quences,  and  one  therefore  doubts  from  the  outset  how  far  this 
sort  of  ‘coherence  test’  is  in  fact  applicable  to  literature.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  said  than  this.  It  seems  (though  he  b  not 
explicit  on  the  point)  that  Professor  Gallie  does  not  feel 
‘scepticism  about  the  worthwhileness  or  meaningfulness  of 
criticism  and  valuation  in  the  arts’  (p.  25),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  valuation  one  could  hope  to  place  on  a  work  that,  to 
continue  the  analogy,  represents  for  one  man  the  experience  of 
going  on  the  right  road  to  Oxford,  and  for  another  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  going  on  the  wrong  road  to  Cambridge.  This  might 
have  suggested  to  Professor  Gallie  that  his  account  of  what 
happens  when  we  read  a  ‘significant  sentence  or  symbol’  (p.  22) 
does  not  apply  to  all  forms  of  discourse.  No  doubt  it  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  account  of  what  happens  when  we  read  philosophy  or 
mathematics.  In  philosophy,  for  example,  a  sentence  may  be  a 
signpost  or  it  may  not:  if  it  w  a  signpost  the  reader  may  —  as 
Professor  Gallie  points  out  —  react  in  a  number  of  different 
ways,  but  at  least  there  is  no  doubt,  in  so  far  as  the  sentence 
performs  its  philosophical  function,  that  the  sentence  is  a  sign¬ 
post,  one  particular  indubitable  signpost,  with  no  nonsense 
about  it,  in  fact  the  sort  of  signpost  that  one  would  take  one’s 
direction  from.  But  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  ‘literature’  is 
not  like  this:  such  a  sentence  most  probably  has  an  Alice<n- 
Wonderland  quality;  it  may  be  a  signpost,  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  also  a  cow  jumping  over  the  moon,  light  streaming  through 
the  crack  under  the  door  into  the  darkened  bedroom,  whispers 
both  of  mortality  and  of  immortality.  And  though  it  may  be  a 
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relevant  reaction  to  the  signpost  to  go  to  Oxford,  if  you  went 
to  Oxford  because  you  saw  a  cow  jump  over  the  moon  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  be  certified. 

This  many-sidedness  of  language  in  ‘literature’  is  what 
makes  one  suspect  that  in  fact  there  is,  ‘ideally’,  one  right  way 
of  reading  a  literary  work.  Language  here  operates  not  as  a 
system  of  concepts  imparting  information  upon  which  the 
reader  may  act  or  not  as  he  sees  fit,  but  rather  as  the  adumbra¬ 
tion  of  an  experience  —  for  want  of  a  better  word  —  that  he  may 
or  may  not  share.  This  isn’t,  of  course,  to  claim  that  on  seeing 
King  Lear  we  feel  exactly  as  Shakespeare  did  when  he  wrote  the 
play,  but  it  is  to  say  that  one  shares,  according  to  one’s  capa¬ 
city,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  King  Lear  situation.  To  ‘possess’ 
that  appreciation,  inwardly,  is  to  read  the  play  aright.  You 
can  respond  to  information  in  many  ways,  all  of  which  may 
make  sense;  but  an  experience  is  either  shared  or  it  is  not 
‘But  how  do  you  know  that  you  do  share  an  experience?’ - 
the  epistemological  puzzle,  since  we  are  dealing  with  philoso¬ 
phers,  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  One  can  only  answer  here 
that  that  really  isn’t  our  problem  as  critics:  language  was 
helping  people  to  share  experiences  long  before  it  was  adapted 
to  purely  logical  discourse  and  the  imparting  of  information 
simply  as  such,  completely  pure  of  all  ‘emotional’  significance. 
Communication  by  means  of  language,  in  life  as  in  literature, 
is  commonly  a  more  total  thing  than  the  business  of  impart¬ 
ing  information  by  means  of  symbols  of  Professor  Gallie’s 
account. 

It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  for  such  reasons  as  these,  rather 
than  from  a  misguided  essentialism,  that  Idealist  aestheticians 
generally  stood  by  the  position  that  Professor  Gallie  attacks. 
Essentialism,  I  should  perhaps  explain,  is,  in  Professor  Gallie’s 
own  words,  the  fallacy  of  believing  ‘that  whenever  we  are  in  a 
position  to  define  a  substance  or  activity  we  must  know  its 
essence  or  ultimate  nature’  (p.  13),  or  as  Mr.  Elton  puts  it  in 
his  introduction,  ‘the  belief  that  there  is  one  essence  or  ultimate 
nature  present  in  an  object,  and  that  to  understand  that  object 
one  must  first  grasp  its  essence’  (p.  3).  If  I  am  right,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Idealists  were  in  fact  arguing  much  more 
from  their  direct  experience  of  the  arts  than  from  the  a  prim 
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attitude  which  Professor  Gallie  and  his  fellow  contributors 
would  foist  upon  them. 

This  seems  to  me,  on  other  grounds,  very  probable.  It  can¬ 
not,  unfortunately,  be  said  that  the  grasp  of  Idealist  thinking 
exhibited  in  this  book  is  generally  very  penetrating  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  entirely  accurate.  For  example  there  is  this 
remark  of  Mr.  Elton’s:  ‘essentialist.  Idealist  thinking  . . .  holds 
that  there  is  one  thing  known  as  “the  tragic”,  “the  epic”, 
etc.’  (p.  4).  One  wants  to  remind  Mr.  Elton,  firstly,  that  these 
divisions  of  literary  composition  go  back  to  Aristotle  and  that 
speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  tragic  and  the  epic  has  been 
current  ever  since;  and  secondly,  that  many  Idealists  positively 
fi^ected  such  classifications,  seeing  them  as  the  products  of  just 
the  kind  of  thinking  they  most  distrusted.  The  truth  seems  to 
i  be  that  philosophical  Idealism  is  the  whipping  boy  of  most  of 
the  contributors  in  this  volume:  indeed  one  of  Mr.  Elton’s 
paragraphs  betrayingly  begins  ‘Further  attack  upon  the 
Crocean  and  Idealist  mythos,  which  writers  in  this  book  gener¬ 
ally  oppose  . . .’  (p.  6).  Too  much  of  the  time,  in  fact,  one  feels 
that  one  has  become  involved  in  this  book  in  a  private  philoso¬ 
phical  war  between  Idealists  and  their  modem  supplanters 
(Logical  Positivists  is  a  label  which,  alas,  they  would  indig¬ 
nantly  repudiate).  Too  often  aesthetics  is  merely  the  battle¬ 
ground  over  which  the  new  invaders  make  their  attack. 

The  sort  of  thing  that  results  can  be  shown  from  the  following 
example:  summarizing  ‘Art  and  the  “Object  of  Art”  ’  by 
Dr.  Paul  Ziff,  Mr.  Elton  says  ‘Like  others  in  the  volume.  Dr. 

^  Ziff  is  concerned  to  demolish  the  Idealist  view  that  the  work 
I  of  art  is  a  mental  state,  and  that  when  we  talk  about  a  work  of 

art  we  do  not  discuss  a  painting,  but  some  illusory  or  imaginary 
thing’  (pp.  7-8).  Now  this  is  all  very  well  if  one  is  talking,  as  Dr. 
Ziff  was,  about  Samuel  Alexander  who,  it  is  clear,  got  himself 
into  a  rather  stupid  muddle  because  he  felt  that  there  was  some 
contradiction  between  the  three-dimensionality  of  representa¬ 
tive  paintings  and  the  two-dimensionality  of  the  canvases  on 
which  they  are  normally  painted.  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  say  that  for  all  the  Idealists  the  work  of  art  is  a  mental 
state,  and  then  equate  ‘mental  state’  with  ‘some  illusory  or 
imaginary  thing’.  The  Idealists  were  generally  —  and  surely 
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rightly  —  in  agreement  that  the  work  of  art  only  exists  as  such 
in  the  creative  or  apprehensive  activity  of  some  mind,  just  as 
the  colour  red  only  exists  as  such  for  a  living,  seeing  eye.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  occasion  of  the  eye  seeing  red  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  seeing  eye:  recording  apparatus  could  be 
made  which  would  register  that  ‘occasion’  in  terms  of  degrees  on 
the  Kelvin  colour-temperature  scale.  No  one,  however,  would 
claim  that  the  apparatus  ‘sees  red’  as  a  human  being  sees  red. 
Similarly  with  a  picture;  though  with  this  difference  —  that, 
though  apparatus  could  be  designed  to  register  the  materiality 
of  the  picture,  the  mere  physical  fact  of  its  presence  before  the 
recording  machine,  no  apparatus  yet  conceivable  would 
distinguish  whether  it  was  a  work  of  art  or  not.  Thus  in  two 
degrees  one  could  say  that  a  work  of  art  only  exists  as  stuh  in 
the  activity  of  some  mind. 

But  when  Mr.  Elton  uses  the  words  ‘mental  state’  he  means 
something,  as  he  says,  ‘subjective’.  The  Idealist  doctrine  that 
the  work  of  art  is  not  the  words  on  the  page  or  the  paint  on  the 
canvas  is  for  him  ‘subjectivism’  (p.  6).  One  is  surprised,  in  this 
day  and  age,  to  find  a  language-conscious  philosopher  using 
the  word  ‘subjective’:  no  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy 
is  more  dangerous.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  ‘subjective’  is  to 
say,  at  least,  that  it  is  part  of  the  private  experience  of  a  given 
individual,  something  he  shares  with  no  one  else.  Now  there 
are  some  parts  of  our  experience  which  are  ‘subjective’  or 
private  and  some  parts  which  are  not,  though  all  equally 
presuppose  an  experiencing  mind  whether  we  consider  an  itch, 
which  is  private  and  subjective,  or  the  differential  calculus, 
which  is  not.  Thus  it  is  clearly  mistaken  to  label  something 
‘subjective’  merely  because  it  is  mental  activity. 

But  it  is  common  experience  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  full  and 
sympathetic  understanding  to  a  school  of  philosophers  (or 
critics,  or  historians)  against  which  one’s  own  group  is  in  full 
reaction.  There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  these  writen 
are  at  a  grave  disadvantage  compared  with  ‘Idealist  aesthcti- 
cians’.  The  Idealists  numbered  among  them  several  men 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  or  of  criticism,  most  notably 
of  course  Coleridge  and  Croce  —  both  of  whose  names  recur 
frequently  in  these  pages.  Such  men  had  a  feeling  for,  and 
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knowledge  of,  their  subject  matter  that  we  do  not  find  here. 

I  am  not  concerned  with,  although  I  regret,  the  occasional 
misquotations  (twice,  for  example,  we  find  Wordsworth 
credited  with  saying  that  ‘poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
powerful  emotions’  [pp.  5  and  89]),  but  rather  with  this  sort 
of  comment  which,  however  well-intentioned,  reflects  a  lack 
acquaintance  with  good  modem  critical  practice  that  does 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  quotation  is  from  Professor 
Passmore’s  ‘The  Dreariness  of  Aesthetics’: 

The  works  of  Ethel  M.  Dell  are  literature;  the  works  of 
Gibbon  are  not.  Accurately  to  distinguish  between 
literature  and  other  ‘works  in  words’  may  be  difficult 
(roughly,  the  literary  work  can  be  distinguished  by  its 
concern  with  human  feelings  as  revealed  in  an  incident); 
but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  we  draw  attention,  in 
criticizing  Miss  Dell,  to  the  absence  in  her  work  of  pro¬ 
perties  we  find  in  Shakespeare,  not  to  the  absence  of  the 
properties  we  detect  in  Newton,  in  Hume,  or  in  Gibbon, 
(pp.  45-6) 

Out  of  its  context  this  is  inevitably  somewhat  unfair  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Passmore.  But  the  tendency  of  the  distinction  he  draws 
between  literature  and  non-literature  can  be  seen  from  his 
parenthesis:  the  most  indubitable  ‘literature’  is  fiction.  This 
is  of  course  arguable,  if  you  want  to  try  and  force  others  to  use 
terms  as  you  do  yourself.  But  that  is  far  from  Professor  Pass¬ 
more’s  intention:  none  of  the  writers  here  under  review  would 
dream  of  covertly  attempting  to  force  their  own  usage  on  anyone 
else  by  arguing  that  it  was  the  ‘only  right’  usage.  Professor 
Passmore  evidently  thinks  that  his  distinction  is  a  natural  one, 
implicit  in  all  or  most  critical  thinking;  it  is,  he  says,  ‘nothing 
very  revolutionary’  (p.  46).  It  is  interesting  to  discover  what 
is  revolutionary.  Professor  Passmore  remarks  ‘. . .  even  those 
who  will  grant  that  it  is  not  merely  arbitrary  to  deny  that 
The  Decline  and  Fall  is  literature,  may  boggle  at  my  second 
contention:  that  Alice  in  Wonderland not  literature’  (p.46). 
The  mere  critic  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  the  topsy- 
turveydom  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  is  a  very  accurate  reflection 
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of  the  topsy-turveydom  of  Professor  Passmore’s  assessment  of 
what  b  surprising  in  his  paper  and  what  is  not. 

Even  when  what  we  find  is  less  odd  than  this,  one  still,  often 
enough,  finds  oneself  doubting  the  grasp  of  these  writers  of 
that  ‘artistic  and  literary  criticism’  which  Professor  Gallic 
rightly  calls  the  ‘raw  material’  of  philosophical  aesthetics  (p. 
13).  For  example,  here  is  Dr.  Macdonald  talking  about 
tradition: 

. . .  though  unique,  a  work  of  art  does  not  occur  in  isola- 
don,  but  as  part  of  bodies  of  similar  works  and  within  an 
artisdc  tradition.  Throughout  the  history  of  an  art  there 
have  accumulated  a  number  of  rules,  prescriptions,  pro¬ 
hibitions,  called  ‘canons  of  the  art’.  A  wise  critic  relates 
his  spontaneous  judgments  to  the  wisdom  distilled  in  these 
formulae  though  neither  artist  nor  critic  regards  them  as 
absolute  norms,  (pp.  ii8-ig) 

This  looks  much  more  like  an  oddly  anachronistic  obeisance  in 
the  direction  of  ‘the  Rules’  than  an  account  of  what  modem 
criticism  would  call  ‘tradition’.  But  here,  I  think,  we  come 
back  to  a  point  I  made  earlier,  but  did  not  then  substantiate, 
namely  that  these  writers  are,  in  general,  unhistorical  and 
rationalistic.  This  account  of  ‘tradition’  is  of  a  piece  with  Dr. 
Macdonald’s  view  of  the  dead-and-goneness  of  the  past: 
suggesting  that  we  see  Hamlet  very  differently  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  audience.  Dr.  Macdonald  writes:  ‘Since  our  circum¬ 
stances  and  background  are  utterly  different  from  those  of  the 
first  Elizabethans,  such  as  identity  [between  their  response  and 
ours]  seems  most  unlikely’  (p.  129).  That  ‘utterly’  is  surely 
most  revealing:  a  historian  would  grant  all  the  differences  and 
yet  remain  sufficiently  aware  of  historical  continuity  to  shy 
away  from  ‘utterly’;  we  inherit  too  much  from  the  Elizabethans 
for  that. 

I  don’t  think  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  mere  lack  of  his¬ 
torical  sense.  It  goes  deeper  than  that.  One  more  quotation 
from  Professor  Gallie  may  help  to  bring  out  the  point: 

At  this  point  we  may  usefully  recall  two  contradictory 
philosophical  positions  with  regard  to  abstraction.  There 
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is  the  well-known  Idealist  view  that  all  abstraction  falsi¬ 
fies;  and  there  is  the  more  ordinary  view  that  abstraction 
is  a  process  necessary  for  the  attmnment  of  much  of  our 
most  certain  knowledge,  mathematical  knowledge  for 
instance.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  articulate  fully  the 
latter  view,  or  to  explain  fully  how  and  why  Idealists 
have  misconceived  the  nature  and  uses  of  abstraction. 
(P-  32) 

I  suggest  that  the  question  whether  abstraction  falsifies  or  not 
depends  on  the  kind  of  discipline  one  pursues.  In  mathematics 
and  science,  abstraction  is  essential  to  increasing  knowledge; 
but  in  history  and  criticism  and  similar  disciplines  abstraction 
falsifies  (if  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  to  some  extent  in  order  to 
speak  at  all,  that  is  unfortunate).  Now  the  Idealists  were 
generally  men  well  versed  in  disciplines  of  the  second  sort: 
the  rise  of  philosophical  Idealism  coincides  roughly  with  the 
rise  of  modem  history  and  a  most  remarkable  revival  of 
creative  energy  in  the  arts,  and  one  of  the  functions  and 
achievements  of  Idealism  was  to  make  the  world  safe,  so  to 
speak,  for  History  and  Art  (no  matter  the  lurking  ‘essential- 
ism’).  But  the  modern  movement  in  philosophy  had  quite 
other  origins  and  other  aims:  associated  at  its  birth  with 
mathematics  and  with  science,  a  considerable  part  of  its 
endeavour  has  been  to  make  the  world  safe  for  mathematics 
and  science.  With  some  writers,  in  the  fairly  recent  past,  only 
the  standards  of  these  disciplines  were  admissable,  wherever 
one  might  pursue  the  search  for  tmth.  Even  now,  when  the 
‘new  philosophy’  has  got  beyond  calling  all  in  doubt  that  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  empirical  proof,  when  indeed  it  has 
several  popular  books  on  ethics  and  this  book,  at  least,  on 
aesthetics  to  its  credit,  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin  in 
its  temper  of  mind.  Even  the  function  of  ‘journeyman  aesthe¬ 
tics’,  as  Professor  Gallie  calls  it,  is  conceived  by  analogy  with 
what  happens  in  the  sciences:  Professor  Gallie  suggests  that  the 
old  sort  of  aesthetics  should  be  abandoned,  but  that  when  a 
critic  gets  into  some  theoretical  muddle  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  should  call  in  a  philosopher  to  help  him;  ‘Now  when 
this  [muddle]  happens,  is  it  not  plausible  to  suggest  that  the 
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philosopher,  trained  as  he  is  to  resolve  logical  puzzles,  may  be 
of  assistance?’  (p.  29).  This  is  entirely  parallel  to  the  practice 
in  the  sciences  where  mathematical  problems  too  difficult  for 
the  research  scientist  are  handed  over  to  a  mathematician. 
The  trouble  is  that  unless  the  philosopher  were  also  a  trained 
literary  critic  and  could  thus  do  all  his  own  thinking,  the 
system  would  not  work  in  the  proposed  new  surroundings. 
You  cannot  ‘hand  over’  the  empirical  data  of  a  critical  problem 
as  you  can  hand  over  the  measurements  and  so  forth  of  a 
scientific  problem.  But  the  origiii  of  the  idea  that  you  might 
seems  clear  enough. 

So  much  for  what  seem  to  me  the  essential  weaknesses  of 
these  essays.  But  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  there 
is  not  some  really  excellent  work  in  this  book.  One  is  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  for  Professor  Ryle’s  paper  on  ‘Feelings’,  which  is 
dotted  with  the  sort  of  incisive  felicities  that  The  Concept  of  Mind 
taught  us  to  expect,  and  for  a  fascinating  essay,  which  is 
unexpectedly  almost  a  short  story,  by  Professor  O.  K.  Bouwsma 
called  ‘The  Expression  Theory  of  Art’.  And  there  is  also, 
perhaps  the  most  weighty  piece  in  the  book,  a  really  magnificent 
essay  by  Professor  Arnold  Isenberg  on  ‘Critical  Communi¬ 
cation’. 

Mark  Roberts 

University  of  Sheffield 

THE  INCORRUPTIBLE  GUARDIAN 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  Novelist.  By  F.  R.  Lea  vis.  Chatto  and  Windus, 
t955»  2«- 

‘TO  write  critically  on  D.  H.  Lawrence  is  a  rash  undertaking 
...  it  is  hard  to  be  critical  without  getting  oneself  confused  with 
his  subtly  malicious  depreciators.’  Dr.  Leavis  made  this 
observation  twenty-five  years  ago  in  his  Minority  Pamphlet, 
and  time  has  not  eased  matters.  But  to  write  critically  on  Dr. 
Lea  vis’s  own  presentation  of  Lawrence  is  harder  still.  This  book 
culminates  a  long  critical  endeavour;  matured  over  many 
years,  it  rests  on  constant  readings  of  Lawrence,  and  in  a  very 
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real  sense  it  is  Leavis’s  testament.  The  Great  Tradition  prepared 
the  way  for  it;  and  Lawrence,  as  the  last  great  writer  for  Dr. 
Leavis  in  the  English  line,  determines  to  some  extent  his  views 
of  ‘the  relations,  proportions,  values’  of  the  novelists  who 
preceded  him.  Hence  perhaps  the  admiration  of  Hard  Times 
for  the  Laurentian  truth  embodied  in  its  fable.  This  adjective 
‘Laurentian’  comes  to  denote  for  him  a  power  not  much  below 
the  Shakespearian.  Lawrence’s  insights  and  judgments  have 
forced  their  way  into  Dr.  Leavis’s  mind  and  won  his  assent. 
And  therefore  to  judge  Lawrence  is  also  to  judge  his  interpreter. 
Yet,  however  daunting  the  task,  it  must  be  performed.  To 
place  Leavis  is  to  get  clear  the  function  and  value  of  his  kind  of 
criticism;  to  place  Lawrence  is  to  get  clear,  perhaps,  what  has 
happmed  to  our  civilization. 

Lawrence  defined  his  own  ideal  for  criticism  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  an  essay  on  John  Galsworthy.  ‘Criticism  can 
never  be  a  science’,  he  wrote:  ‘it  is,  in  the  first  place,  much  too 
personal,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  concerned  with  values  that 
science  ignores.  The  touchstone  is  emotion,  not  reason’.  He 
asked  for  a  response  such  as  few  critics  can  give,  because  he 
assumed  an  equality  of  stature  between  artist  and  critic,  a  like 
power  of  feeling.  He  demanded  that  the  critic  should  be 
‘emotionally  alive  in  every  fibre,  intellectually  capable  and 
skilful  in  essential  logic,  and  then  morally  very  honest’.  The 
sensibility,  the  passion  for  truth,  the  intellectual  command 
Lawrence  thought  he  could  recognize  in  Sainte-Beuve.  (But 
see  how  disingenuous  Sainte-Beuve  was  about  his  contem¬ 
poraries.)  Dr.  Leavis  would  claim  that  Lawrence  had  all  these 
qualities  himself.  It  is  certain  that  Lawrence’s  work  does  enjoin 
an  unusual  kind  of  attention.  He  invades  the  personality  of  his 
reader,  and  only  those  who  are  in  his  phrase  ^emotionally 
educated’  can  respond  to  the  challenge.  All  first-rate  writing 
makes  this  demand,  of  course;  but  with  work  more  variously 
organized  the  critic  may  often  forget  this  exacting  truth. 

The  strength  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  criticism  has  always  been  a 
kind  of  Laurentian  divination  which  points  him  to  the  moral 
energy  present  in  the  work  under  review.  This  gives  an  edge 
and  consistency  to  his  judgments  which  make  him  one  of  the 
rather  few  professionals  in  the  field.  Criticism  has  no  dignity 
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unless  it  is  guided  by  moral  inquiry,  and  moral  inquiry  fumbles  I 
when  the  response  is  partial.  At  his  best  Dr.  Leavis  sees 
unerringly  the  moral  focus  of  a  particular  work;  it  is  an  unusual 
aptitude,  backed  with  a  fine  integrity. 

His  study  of  Lawrence  on  this  count  alone  stands  apart  from 
most  modem  criticism,  in  having  the  reality  as  it  were  of 
irreducible /act.  He  has  lived  and  felt  it.  Whatever  he  says  he 
means  without  qualification.  He  is  the  vigilant  guardian  at 
the  door,  who  will  not  have  Lawrence  traduced  or  profaned. 
Those  who  intend  harm  will  only  get  at  Lawrence  over  his 
dead  body.  The  jealous  absolutism  of  Lawrence  is  also 
Lea  vis’s.  Lawrence  imposed  a  choice:  the  life  of  the  body, 
with  ‘real  hunger,  real  thirst .  .  .  real  anger,  real  sorrow,  real 
love’,  and  the  rest;  or  the  life  of  the  destmetive  will  and  the 
mechanical  mind.  The  full  range  of  implications,  personal  and 
social,  is  traced  by  Leavis  with  most  effect  in  his  masterly 
account  of  Women  in  Love.  To  write  this  chapter  the  critic 
needed  to  have  an  intense  faith  in  Lawrence’s  diagnosis;  to  be 
convinced  that  centrally  the  book  was  sound,  despite  the 
novelty  of  its  terms  and  an  occasional  straining  of  tone  (the 
‘Egyptian  Pharaoh  . . .  seated  in  immemorial  potency’).  His 
demonstration  could  hardly  be  more  complete.  Women  in  Love 
confronts  two  ways  of  living,  and  judges  through  them  the 
civilization  that  nearly  destroyed  itself  in  the  world  wars.  ' 

Women  in  Love  is  an  accusing  document,  and  also  an  affirma-  ] 
tion.  The  case  against  Thomas  and  Gerald  Crich,  against  I 
Hermione  Roddice  and  Gudrun,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  the  I 
affirmations  are  less  sure.  We  know  what  Birkin  and  Ursula  I 
look  for  —  a  world  of  living  relationships,  of  respect  for  the 
separateness  of  human  beings,  and  piety  towards  life.  But  it 
seems  to  have  gone  —  melted  with  The  Rainbow.  The  Brangwen 
girls  have  parted  from  the  rural  community,  the  traditional 
ways.  Tradition  is  dead;  and  what  does  Birkin  know,  to  put 
in  its  place? 

Lawrence  appears  to  carry  on  from  Tolstoy,  no  less  than 
from  George  Eliot.  His  sense  of  instinctive  living  in  the  old 
ways  is  peculiarly  Tolstoy’s:  the  wonderful  scene  quoted  by 
Dr.  Leavis  from  The  Rainbow,  where  Tom  Brangwen  comforts 
the  child  in  the  cowshed,  has  much  in  common  with  Levin’s 
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appreciation  of  his  old  home  and  the  Frisian  cow  with  her  calf 
in  the  26th  and  27th  chapters  of  Anna  Karenina.  When  Tolstoy 
writes  of  Levin  mowing,  he  anticipates  Lawrence’s  doctrine  of 
‘mindless’  activity;  his  view  of  intellectuals  like  Karenin  and 
Levin’s  half-brother  is  exactly  Lawrence’s.  But  Tolstoy  was 
never  exposed  to  the  modem  industrial  world  as  Lawrence  was, 
even  though  Resurrection  has  the  Laurentian  note  of  unsparing 
hatred  for  the  social  forms  of  today.  The  war  maimed  Law¬ 
rence;  the  evidence  is  in  Kangaroo.  He  went  into  exile,  and  his 
loneliness  wore  down  a  splendid  talent.  Exile,  however  hon¬ 
ourable  the  cause  of  it,  is  demoralizing  to  a  writer.  Lawrence 
drew  persecution  on  himself,  which  was  inevitable;  and  he 
came  to  forfeit  more  often  the  self-possession  which  had 
marked  his  best  writing. 

The  years  of  his  exile  saw  Lawrence  antagonized  and  an¬ 
tagonizing  others.  For  Frieda  he  was  ‘the  last  green  shoot  on 
the  tree  of  English  civiUzation’.  And  she  continues  by  saying: 
‘When  I  think  that  nobody  wanted  Lawrence’s  amazing 
genius,  how  he  was  jeered  at,  suppressed,  turned  into  nothing, 
patronized  at  best,  the  stupidity  of  our  civilization  comes  home 
to  me.’  Dr.  Leavis  has  placed  these  words  as  epigraph  to  his 
book.  The  rejection  of  Lawrence  by  those  who,  in  Frieda’s 
words,  were  not  ‘able  to  take  instead  of  criticizing’  compels  him 
to  enter  a  kind  of  holy  war.  He  speaks  in  the  first  few  pages  of 
‘having  been  engaged  in  a  long  battle  to  win  recognition  for 
Lawrence’,  and  the  battle  rages  throughout  the  book: 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and 

thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 


Criticism  when  it  deals  with  a  vexed  subject  like  Lawrence’s 
work  is  bound  to  turn  polemical;  nor  does  one  forget  that 
Arnold,  and  Belinsky  whom  Dr.  Leavis  so  nearly  resembles, 
often  wrote  in  polemical  vein.  Every  epoch  demands  its 
Dunciad,  and  the  dunces  are  usually  well  protected  by  public 
favour.  However,  in  our  day  controversy  is  unpopular,  and  the 
tone  of  those  who  wage  it  easily  becomes  strident.  Lawrence 
sometimes  fell  into  a  half  jaunty,  half  jeering  manner  which 
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affronts  the  reader.  It  calls  for  incredible  patience  and  firm¬ 
ness  to  stand  still  under  provocation,  and  to  maintain  justness  of 
spirit. 

Some  ingenious  researcher  a  hundred  years  hence  may  well 
assert  that  D.  H.  Lawrence:  Novelist  is  the  work  of  two  hands, 
A  and  B.  A  is  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  the  craft:  he  has 
fine  sensibility  and  sure  judgment  (read  him  on  Aaron's  Rod  and 
the  attendant  questions) ;  he  is  spare,  quick  of  sight,  and  assured 
in  his  movements.  He  writes  an  individual  style,  awkwardly 
precise;  he  cares  deeply  for  the  best  things,  and  for  literature 
as  their  highest  expression;  he  is  a  necessary  critic,  when  few 
are  necessary.  A  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  right 
judgment  in  a  field  where  right  judgment  is  difficult.  He  will 
be  remembered,  not,  it  may  be,  for  the  work  itself  he  has  done, 
but  for  the  changes  in  literary  opinion  which  that  work  has 
brought  about  and  established.  Almost  every  teacher  of 
literature  who  is  not  dead  on  his  feet  owes  more  than  he  will 
care  to  admit  to  this  critic.  But  A  —  so  the  thesis  runs  —  had  his 
text  contaminated  by  the  less  admirable  B.  The  latter  lived 
in  the  front  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
No  Man’s  Land  of  Cambridge.  He  had  not  staunch  enough 
confidence  in  A’s  direction  of  the  campaign,  and  therefore 
whenever  an  American  Unitarian  who  turned  Anglo-Catholic 
appears  on  the  horizon  he  calls  down  a  barrage.  He  can  never 
forget  the  innominate  dons,  the  Sunday  reviewers,  and  the 
children  of  Bloomsbury.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  A  touching 
every  chord  in  some  more  or  less  neglected  work  by  Lawrence, 
the  dullest  occupant  of  a  university  chair  nods  assent,  the  most 
prattling  reviewer  is  abashed  into  silence.  At  that  moment 
B  rises,  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the  nameless  author  of  a  review 
which  has  mouldered  for  some  years  now  in  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  ejaculates:  ‘There  it  is,  the  wonderfully  original 
work  of  a  great  genius’.  Or  else  he  darts  away  in  a  footnote  to 
run  through  the  British  Council  behind  the  arras.  B’s  endea¬ 
vours  are  all  too  justifiable,  but  they  sometimes  rob  A  of  the 
respect  due  to  him. 

TTie  temptation  we  understand.  Mr.  Eliot  failed  (if  indeed  he 
ever  tried)  to  do  justice  to  Lawrence.  Mr.  Middleton  Murry 
gave  his  authority  to  a  misleading  interpretation  of  Lawrence’s 
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best  work.  Both  had  great  influence,  and  many  people  have 
sung  their  tune  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  The  Cocktail  Party 
is  a  debilitated  play,  as  we  are  reminded  on  several  occasions. 
It  is  also  true  that  our  literature  of  the  moment  is  pretty  well 
buried  under  bucket-shop  reputations.  The  more  necessary, 
then,  to  preserve  justness  of  spirit,  and  to  see  the  thing  — 
Lawrence’s  work  —  as  it  really  is. 

Leavis  admits  one  radical  shortcoming  in  Lawrence  —  his 
emphasis  on  marriage  to  the  exclusion  of  children  —  and  here 
and  there  deficiencies  and  failures  are  noted.  Nothing,  or  very 
little,  can  be  said  for  The  Plumed  Serpent’,  nothing,  or  very  little, 
is.  It  is  recognized  that  the  novels  succeeding  Women  in  Love 
were  hastily  done  and  often  with  too  little  detachment.  One 
1  or  two  of  the  Tales  —  in  which,  true  enough,  his  art  still  kept 
I  to  high  standards  —  are  put  aside  from  the  reckoning.  But, 
largely  because  the  operation  has  been  conceived  as  defensive, 
Leavis  finds  himself  committed  to  some  very  big  claims.  Not 
only  is  Lawrence  the  master  critic  of  our  age  (and  at  least  let 
it  be  said  that  he  was  clairvoyant  about  his  contemporaries), 

I  but  he  grew  up  in  ‘a  fine  and  mature  civilization*,  and  almost 
I  everywhere  shows  a  supreme  intelligence  and  a  profound  sanity. 
Certainly  the  world  of  Cossethay  in  The  Rainbow  had  its  pieties 
and  its  strong  traditions,  and  it  was  a  civilization  that  Lawrence 
grew  up  in.  But  the  midland  Congregational  chapel  gave  only 
a  few  of  the  things  that  mean  civilization;  it  gave  social  freedom 
and  a  truer  sense  of  community  than  the  Established  Church; 
it  enabled  him  to  hear  passages  from  the  Bible,  hymns  of  vary- 
I  ing  quality,  and  sermons  of  a  more  or  less  practical  nature.  It 
gave  him  an  unfailing  ear  for  the  voices  around  him,  and  a  full 
command  of  their  idiom.  But  Lawrence,  with  all  his  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  inborn  gifts,  never  acquired  the  sense  of 
literature  as  a  permanent  and  continuing  possession,  a  sense 
t  which  was  not  denied  to  those  other  provincials,  Samuel  John¬ 
son  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  He  liked  the  Etruscans  because  they  built 
j  in  wood;  he  wished  poetry  to  give  ‘the  insurgent  naked  throb 
of  the  instant  moment*.  ‘We  can  break  the  stiff  neck  of  habit*, 
I  he  said.  ‘We  can  be  in  ourselves  spontaneous  and  flexible  as 
flame.*  And  as  a  result  his  own  writing  is  very  variable.  At 
I  times,  when  the  vision  is  strong  in  him,  and  this  is  usually  when 
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he  writes  of  his  own  world  and  his  own  people,  the  style  is  rich  ^ 
and  controlled.  At  other  times  it  collapses  into  so  many  jabs 
of  colour  with  the  palette  knife.  Lawrence  had  an  uneasy  I 
relation  to  the  slang  of  his  contemporaries,  so  that,  particularly  * 
in  his  tales  of  the  middle-class  world  in  the  ’twenties,  one  hardly 
knows  whether  he  is  parodying  the  style  ‘sardonically’  or  mak¬ 
ing  do  with  it.  He  felt  himself  able  to  bend  to  his  own  purposes 
all  the  loosely  emotive  words:  ‘magic’,  ‘glamour’,  ‘horror’, 
‘weird’,  ‘marvellous’.  The  aim  of  his  writing,  especially  in  later 
years,  was  to  convey  sensation  —  delight  in  a  scene  if  it  was 
natural  or  primitive,  revulsion  if  it  was  haunted  by  modem 
man.  Dr.  Leavis  praises  his  prose  for  ‘a  strong  and  nervous 
vitality  of  a  kind  that  ought  to  be  known  as  characteristically 
Laurentian’,  and  he  quotes  (as  he  has  quoted  elsewhere)  the  1 
description  of  Tevershall  as  Lady  Chatterley  saw  it.  But  is  the  I 
prose  really  so  nervous  and  vital  as  he  has  claimed? 

‘The  car,’  we  are  told,  ‘ploughed  uphill  through  the  long 
squalid  straggle  of  Tevershall,’  and  that  gives  immediately 
Connie’s  sense  of  revulsion.  The  description  continues:  ‘the 
blackened  brick  dwellings,  the  black  slate  roofs  glistening  their 
sharp  edges,  the  mud  black  with  coal-dust,  the  pavements  wet 
and  black’.  The  effect  of  blackness  is  perhaps  too  insistent, 
but  no  doubt  justified.  Then  Lawrence  drives  home  the  point: 

‘It  was  as  if  dismalness  had  soaked  through  and  through 
everything’.  This  we  had  gathered,  but  he  goes  on:  ‘The  utter 
negation  of  natural  beauty,  the  utter  negation  of  the  gladness  of 
life,  the  utter  absence  of  the  instinct  for  shapely  beauty  which 
every  bird  and  beast  has,  the  utter  death  of  the  human  intuitive 
faculty  .  .  .’  A  row  of  statements  in  very  extreme  rhetorical 
terms,  and  what  is  left  to  sum  up  the  sentence?  ‘. . .  was 
appalling.  The  stacks  of  soap  in  the  grocer’s  shops,  the  rhubarb 
and  lemons  in  the  greengrocers!  the  awful  hats  in  the  milliners! 
all  went  by  ugly,  ugly,  ugly,  followed  by  the  plaster  and  gilt  ' 
horror  of  the  cinema  with  its  wet  picture  announcements,  “A  I 
Woman’s  Love”,  and  the  new  big  Primitive  chapel,  primitive 
enough  in  its  stark  brick  and  big  panes  of  greenish  and  raspberry 
glass  in  the  windows.’  Further  on  he  tells  us  that  ‘Standard 
Five  girls  were  having  a  singing  lesson’,  and  after  groping  for 
comparisons  —  it  was  not  the  sound  of  savages  or  of  animals  — 
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he  concludes:  ‘It  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  and  it  was  called 
singing.  Connie  sat  and  listened  with  her  heart  in  her  boots’. 
Lawrence  could  write  far  better  than  this,  when  he  wasn’t 
exasperated.  But  here  the  exasperation  has  led  to  weakness  of 
control.  ‘Appalling  . . .  awful . . .  ugly,  ugly,  ugly  . . .  horror 
. . .  ’  He  waves  the  accusing  finger.  But  the  facts  could  have 
spoken,  more  effectively,  for  themselves. 

Here,  as  in  other  places,  Leavis  uncritically  accepts  the  thing 
done  because  he  approves  of  the  intention.  It  is  the  same  with 
St.  Maxvr  (with  which,  merely  in  passing  so  to  speak,  Lawrence 
knocked  hollow  The  Waste  Land).  Leavis  approves  of  the  satire 
on  Rico  (and  brings  it  out  beautifully  in  a  deadly  appendix  on 
‘Being  an  Artist’).  He  is  delighted  to  see  Lawrence  deal  so 
I  trenchantly  with  the  social-literary  world  —  and  therefore  he 
I  overlooks  the  sketchiness  or  the  arbitrariness  of  the  positives. 
We  know  what  the  horse  stands  for,  and  Phoenix,  and  Lewis, 
and  even  the  ‘something  to  do  with  wild  America’  —  ‘something 
big,  bigger  than  men,  bigger  then  people,  bigger  than  religion’ 
—  that  Lou  is  saving  herself  for  in  the  mountain  ranch.  But 
there  is  something  a  shade  phoney  about  them  all,  and  about 
Lewis’s  Welsh  folklore;  and  the  interchange  between  Mrs. 
Witt  and  Lou  at  the  window  that  looked  on  the  graveyard  may 
be  amusing,  and  even  poetic,  but  cannot  seriously  be  discussed 
in  these  terms:  ‘One  would  have  said  that  the  kind  of  thing 
hadn’t  been  done,  and  couldn’t  be  done,  outside  Shakespearian 
dramatic  poetry  . . .’  Here  the  hand  of  B  is  perceptible. 

Yet  Dr.  Leavis’s  study  remains  an  impressive  book,  because 
of  his  admirable  devotion  to  the  subject.  Over  three  hundred 
pages  he  has  fought  for  Lawrence,  demonstrating  often  at  great 
length  the  inner  harmony  of  the  works,  and  their  relation  to 
Lawrence’s  vision  of  life.  Not  all  the  claims  here  advanced  are 
likely  to  stand.  Lawrence  had  in  him  the  uncanny  power  of 
attention  to  life  that  we  find  pre-eminently  in  Tolstoy;  and  in 
^  some  ways  he  was  clearer  about  himself  than  Tolstoy  was.  To 
read  Lawrence  is  a  purifying  experience,  and  one  to  be  faced 
fairly.  Today  we  are  aware  of  his  excesses,  whereas  the  per¬ 
ceptive  in  an  earlier  generation  valued  him  for  his  liberating 
and  sanative  influence.  He  was  an  exceptional  writer,  who  fell 
on  an  unlucky  time;  and  this  led  him  to  write  over  and  over 
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again  the  same  story,  which  may  be  called  The  Virgin  and  the 
Gipsy.  He  knew  exactly  what  it  is  to  be  a  virgin,  and  he  also 
knew  what  he  meant  by  a  gipsy.  It  had  to  be  said,  and  nothing 
went  wrong  until  the  woman  was  called  Kate  and  the  gipsy 
Huitzilopochtli.  Then  we  realize  how  little  the  age  could  give 
to  sustain  Lawrence.  His  errant  genius  was  driven  out  by  the 
manipulators  of  culture  whom  Dr.  Leavis  very  persistently 
brands  in  this  book. 

University  of  Bristol  Henry  Gifford 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COMPLEX  VERSE 

Collected  Poems.  By  William  Empson.  1955.  Chatto  &  Windus 
I  os.  6d. 

SINCE  the  First  World  War  serious  writers  have  been  im¬ 
pelled  to  spend  much  of  their  energies  in  ‘restoring  a  balance’. 
During  the  Slump  poets  were,  speaking  generally,  collectivists 
at  heart;  in  an  overplanned  wartime  society  they  were  mystical 
individualists.  Mr.  Empson,  however,  stood  for  that  ‘neutral 
tone’  which  is  again  in  favour  in  an  England  faced  with  another 
(though  not  now  a  Marxist)  dogmatic  revival: 

Besides  I  do  not  really  like 
The  verses  about  ‘Up  the  Boys,’ 

The  revolutionary  romp. 

The  hearty  uproar  that  deploys 
A  sit-down  literary  strike; 

The  other  curly-headed  toy’s 
The  superrealistic  comp. 

By  a  good  student  who  enjoys 
A  nightmare  handy  as  a  bike. 

You  find  a  cluster  of  them  cloys. 

But  all  conventions  have  their  pomp 
And  all  styles  can  come  down  to  noise 

{Autumn.  1937) 

Poems  such  as  Kingsley  Amis’s  Against  Romanticism  or  Donald 
Davie’s  Remembering  the  Thirties,  making  similar  disclaimers  in  a 
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colloquial  style  similarly  cool  and  edged,  clearly  indicate  the 
current  Empsonian  influence  on  poetry.  (His  influence  as  a 
critic,  of  course,  needs  no  mention.) 

Both  Empson  and  the  so-called  ‘neo-metaphysical  group’ 
have  been  attacked,  usually  for  not  writing  the  sort  of  poetry 
they  were  trying  hardest  to  avoid.  But  in  fact  Mr.  Empson’s 
influence  seems  to  have  been  desirable  and  beneflcial  —  the 
more  particularly  as  his  vices  are  more  inimitable  than  his 
virtues.  This  is  not  to  say  that  neo-metaphysical  poetry  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  kinds,  but  only  that  in  an  age  of  irrational 
partisanship  its  detached  and  critical  qualities  have  been 
especially  welcome. 

Yet  one’s  first  feeling  on  reading  the  Collected  Poems  is  that 
of  slight  disappointment,  of  decreasing  excitement,  as  the 
realization  sinks  in  that,  after  all,  the  long-known  anthology 
poems  tend  to  be  considerably  better  than  the  long-awaited 
surprises.  None  the  less,  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  characterized 
by  the  typically  Empsonian  virtues.  There  is  the  refreshing 
freedom  from  cant,  political,  ethical  or  religious;  the  complete 
intellectual  freedom  of  a  brilliant  mind  uncommitted  to  any 
dogmas,  yet  so  aware  of  human  realities  as  to  be  free  from 
cynicism;  the  mordant  social  observation  stabbing  out  from 
time  to  time  in  a  scandalous  pun;  the  unusual  awareness  not 
only  of  the  implications  of  modem  science  and  psychology  but 
also  of  modem  philosophy.  Mr.  Empson’s  Cambridge  was  also 
that  of  Russell,  Moore  and  Wittgenstein.  It  is  apparent  that  he 
has  a  keener  intellect  than  either  Auden  or  Eliot,  and  is  less 
inclined  than  either  of  them  to  use  it  for  rationalizing  his 
emotions.  But  does  this  make  him  a  better  poet?  Alas,  no. 
Indeed  it  might  have  resulted  in  his  being  no  sort  of  poet  at  all. 
For  his  vices,  even  more  than  his  virtues,  lie  in  his  extraordinary 
capacity  for  complexity  —  too  often  an  overintellectualized 
complexity. 

It  may  be  significant  of  more  than  the  present  writer’s 
mcapacities  that  in  some  cases  Mr.  Empson’s  notes  are  more 
mtcresting  than  the  poems.  The  poetry  can  be  almost  im¬ 
penetrably  obscure  (as,  for  example  in  Letter  IV),  whereas  the 
notes  are  always  fascinating.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  very 
helpful,  though  sometimes  not  sufficiently  extensive.  It  seems  a 
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pity,  therefore,  that  this  helpfulness  has  not  been  extended  to  i 
humbler  realms.  In  the  case  of  any  other  poet  it  would  be  ^ 
pedantic  to  quibble  about  minor  points  of  syntax  and  punctu- 
ation.  But  this  poet  is  often  the  analyst  of  Seven  Types  of  Ambig-  I 
uity  working  in  reverse  gear,  so  to  speak;  and  that  book  clearly 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  such  minor  matters  in  complex 
p)oems.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  small  indications  that  the  poet  i 
has  a  more  off-hand  attitude  to  them  than  the  critic.  Witness  the  1 
Corrigenda  which  conclude  with  ‘While  I  am  at  it,  there  ought  , 
to  be  a  full  stop  not  a  comma  after  night  in  the  Old  Lady  poem 
(p.  15),  for  the  rhythm’  — as  if  the  sense  hardly  mattered,  t 
Admittedly,  in  this  instance,  the  change  does  not  make  much  L 
difference,  but  for  an  unsure  reader  it  gives  rise  to  doubts  about  I 
the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  other  poems.  The  first  \ 
stanza  of  Value  in  Activity,  for  instance,  reads  as  follows:  i 


Celestial  sphere,  an  acid  green  canvas  hollow,  I 

His  circus  that  exhibits  him,  the  juggler 
Tosses,  an  apple  that  four  others  follow,  I 

Nor  heeds,  not  eating  it,  the  central  smuggler.  1 

Here,  presumably,  ambiguities  are  intended:  to  convey  an  idea  [ 
of  wheelings  within  wheelings,  as  in  a  planetary  system  (value  is 
in  activity).  But  how  many  ambiguities  depends  on  the  punctu¬ 
ation.  If  the  circus  is  tossing  the  juggler  —  one  wonders  un¬ 
easily  —  why  the  comma  after  ‘him’?  If  the  juggler  is  tossing  the 
apple  (and  not  being  it)  why  the  comma  after  ‘tosses’.  If  both, 
as  seems  likely,  why  either  comma?  Almost  certainly  this  is  j 
unfair;  the  punctuation  is  meant  to  be  as  it  is,  and  the  proper  ; 
criticism  is  that  Mr.  Empson  is  trying  to  do  the  impossible.  He  | 
wants  so  many  meanings  that  no  possible  system  of  punctuation  I 
(and  no  pKJSsible  reading  voice)  can  be  right  for  all  of  them.  The  j 
‘celestial  sphere’  is  probably  at  least  the  earth,  the  circus  and  | 
the  apple;  and  the  juggler  in  his  circus  —  his  whirling  world  —  1 

is  tossed  like  the  grub  in  the  apple  he  tosses  that  is  itself  like  the  { 
earth  which  tosses  the  circus  —  and  so  the  wheelings  interlock. 
The  notes  say  nothing  of  all  this,  so  it  may  be  wrong.  But  where 
they  do  elaborate  it  is  often  apparent  that  ambiguities  have 
been  added  into  the  poem  —  like  chemicals  into  a  crucible  — 
to  make  the  mixture  denser.  They  have  not  groum  as  the 
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natural  expression  of  a  human  experience.  Hence  the  poems  in 
question  are  complex  rather  than  rich  —  and  the  complexity  is 
self-defeating.  It  cannot  be  taken  in  as  a  unity  even  when  its 
meanings  have  been  explained  and  understood,  so  that  there  is 
no  point  in  its  being  written  as  if  they  were  a  unity.  In  the 
penultimate  stanza  of  Bacchus  (a  poem  which  has,  and  needs, 
almost  six  pages  of  notes  to  three  pages  of  poem)  there  is  a  most 
ingenious  yoking  together  of  heterogeneous  images  and  ideas. 
But  it’s  all  much  more  like  Cowley  than  Donne;  as  calculatedly 
complex  as  a  chess  problem.  These  three  lines,  and  their  notes, 
may  serve  as  a  sample: 

The  god  in  making  fire  from  her  despair  [Semele's^ 
Cast  from  the  parabola  of  falling  arches 
An  arch  that  cast  his  focus  to  the  skyline 

Cast  is  both  ‘threw’  and  ‘made  a  cast  in  metal’.  The  para¬ 
bola  is  both  the  path  of  a  forward  fall  and  the  shape  of  the 
reflector  that  throws  directly  forward  all  the  light  of  a 
motor  car  lamp;  it  has  one  focus  at  the  lamp  and  the  other 
at  the  skyline  before  it. 

These  images  cannot  fuse  in  one  complex  sense-experience.  The 
unity  is  purely  abstract.  The  same  criticism  can  be  made  of 
images  from  relativity  theory  (as  distinct  from  the  more  general 
philosophical  idea  of  relativity).  It  may  be  possible  to  bring 
relativity  theory  to  life  by  means  of  elucidatory  images— though 
the  breaking-point  is  never  far  off  (‘. . .  Now  imagine  that  it’s 
the  skin  of  a  four-dimensional  orange’)  —  but  can  it  be  possible  to 
bring  Life  to  life  by  means  of  images  from  relativity  theory, 
which  is  strictly  unimaginable? 

In  China,  this  additive  mechanical  effect  characterizes  the 
entire  poem.  There  is  no  flow;  it  is  put  together  stanza  by 
stanza  and  even  line  by  line,  like  a  poem  made  in  Meccano. 

The  point  is,  surely,  that  intellectual  complexities  alone  are 
better  dealt  with  in  prose  where  they  can  be  teased  out  at 
length.  To  pack  them  tightly  into  verse  seems  misguided.  Good 
poetry  may  often  be  ambiguous,  but  ambiguity  alone  is  not 
guaranteed  to  produce  good  poetry.  Only  where  a  total 
experience  is  to  be  symbolized,  in  which  sensation  and  emotion 
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coexist  with  thought,  would  poetry  seem  to  be  the  preferable  ' 
medium.  The  ambiguities  and  complexities  of  a  Shakespeare  f 
sonnet  are  usually  bom  of  such  an  experience,  not  made  like  a  I 
watch.  (And  where,  rarely,  this  is  not  so,  as  in  Sonnet  24,  they  f 
are  open  to  similar  comment.)  L 

This  feeling  about  certain  poems  seems  to  tally  with,  and  even  f 
account  for,  one’s  occasional  guilty  preference  for  the  notes  to  I 
an  admittedly  brilliant  poem.  Moreover,  it  implies  an  answer  to  I 
the  possible  suggestion  that  there  might  be  nothing  wrong  in  a 
poet’s  being  more  interested  in  Relativity  than  human  relations. 
And  finally,  it  explains  why  one  is  sometimes  thankful  that  the 
writer’s  ingenuity  has  been  frustrated.  One  stanza  in  the 
admirable  poem  To  an  Old  Lady  goes  like  this: 

Years  her  precession  do  not  throw  from  gear. 

She  reads  a  compass  certain  of  her  pole;  ^ 

Confident,  finds  no  confines  on  her  sphere. 

Whose  failing  crops  are  in  her  sole  control 

The  note  to  this  says,  ‘The  unconfined  surface  of  her  sphere  is 
like  the  universe  in  being  finite  but  unbounded,  but  I  fhiled  to 
get  that  into  the  line’.  Tme,  there  would  have  been  a  strained  [ 
and  remote  relevance,  but  could  the  addition  have  improved  a  ; 
perfectly  adequate  stanza,  already  playing  on  two  meanings  of 
sphere!  Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  likely  to  blur  the 
focus? 

Amongst  the  more  trivial  barriers  are  certain  queer  gram¬ 
matical  habits.  Probably  they  are  intentional,  but  some  readers  j 
might  well  have  been  glad  of  an  extra  word  or  two  in  the  notes  j 
to  dispel  their  bewilderment.  Is ‘Hanged’ in  convey-  | 

ing  chiefly  the  idea  of  hanging  by  a  thread  —  also  intended  to  | 
convey  the  unlikely  idea  of  execution?  Or  is  it  just  a  rebellion  j 
against  the  conventional  distinction  between  ‘hanged’  and 
‘hung’  (as  the  use  of ‘verse’  for  ‘stanza’  seems  to  be  in  the  Notes)?  j 
In  Arachne  ‘two  is  least  can  . . .’  may  be  intended  to  emphasize  | 
the  sense  of  strain.  But  this  is  already  given  by  the  rhythm  and 
strict  stanza  form,  and  the  more  natural  ‘two’s  the  least  . . .’ 
would  seem  clearer.  (Compare  This  Last  Pain'.  ‘And  act  that 
state  is  only  so  conceived’  —  .  the  state  that’s  . . .’(?).  Or 

there  is  Success:  ‘let  them  doubt  which  was  here’  —  ‘. . .  what  / 
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was  here’  (?).)  Perhaps  in  each  case  I  am  missing  some  subtle 
complexity  which  the  odd  structure  is  meant  to  convey.  Other 
equally  unperceptive  readers,  though,  might  welcome  an 
explanatory  note.  Sometimes  the  lack  is  more  tantalizing,  when 
more  than  an  extra  shade  of  meaning  is  in  question.  Value  in 
Activity,  for  instance,  ends  with  a  fine  stanza,  in  which  the 
scientific  facts  come  in  so  aptly  that  they  might  have  been 
invented  for  the  occasion: 

Some  beetles  (the  tupped  females  can  worm  out) 

Massed  in  their  halls  of  knowingly  chewed  splinter 
Eat  faster  than  the  treasured  fungi  sprout 
And  stave  off  suffocation  until  winter. 

A  splendid  image  on  any  interpretation!  But  just  how  sardon¬ 
ically  is  it  to  be  taken?  Does  ‘until  winter’  mean  that  these 
smarties  are  then  safe,  because  growth  ceases,  or  that  they  then 
die  of  starvation  instead  of  suffocation?  In  the  light  of  other 
poems,  probably  the  latter.  Still,  a  little  more  information 
about  these  beetles  would  have  been  reassuring. 

However,  if  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Empson  himself  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  ‘All  conventions  have  their  pomp’,  it  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  said  about  his  poetry.  Where  he  is 
more  engaged  by  the  human  situation  than  intrigued  by  the 
scientific  analogy  or  the  technical  process  of  synthesizing  ambig¬ 
uities,  he  writes  —  in  a  handful  of  poems  —  verse  that  can  stand 
comparison  with  anything  produced  in  our  times.  And  one 
virtue  is  peculiarly  his;  he  is  perhaps  the  only  modern  poet  to 
have  refused  to  retreat  from,  flinch  at,  posture  before,  or  simply 
defy,  the  fact  that  ‘Life  involves  maintaining  oneself  between 
contradictions’  (Notes  to  Bacchus).  This  is  the  theme  of  some  of 
his  best  poems,  and  seems  to  be  his  chief  general  theme.  It  is  to 
be  found,  for  example,  mirrored  in  the  dilemma  of  the  beetles, 
in  titles  {Plenum  and  Vacuum,  Courage  means  Running),  or  in  a 
sustained  image,  such  as  that  of  the  cave  frescos  that  can  be 
seen  only  by  a  torchlight  that  destroys  them  {Letter  II).  Most 
frequently  and  significantly,  however,  it  is  embodied  in  fire 
images.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  credit  Mr.  Empson’s  recent 
remark,  at  a  Nottingham  reading  from  the  Poems,  that  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  Buddha’s  Fire  Sermon,  which  prefaces  the  volume,  is 
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withoutsignificance— just  there ‘because  I  liked  it’.  Someone’s  f 
leg  was  being  pulled.  I 

This  extract  imports  that  all  life  is  fire,  and  that  freedom  [ 
consists  in  being  burnt  out,  ‘empty  of  desire’,  but  dead,  ‘no  more  f 
returning  to  this  world’.  Ma^ng  due  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Empson  is  not  a  Buddhist,  this  seems  congruous  with, 
say,  these  lines  from  Missing  Dates:  r 

Not  to  have  fire  is  to  be  a  skin  that  shrills.  f 

The  complete  fire  is  death.  From  partial  fires  t 

The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills.  [ 

And  in  at  least  six  other  poems  occur  analogous  fire  images. 
Nor  is  this  surprising;  the  image  is  an  apt  one  for  the  sort  of 
human  dilemma  in  question.  ; 

On  such  a  theme  ambiguity  is  in  place,  and  fire  imagery  f 
supplies  it.  A  weal  may  be  the  turning  earth,  once  a  wheel  of 
fire  and  now  a  ‘wheal’  of  scar  tissue,  and  also  a  commonweal 
and  the  weal  that  is  not  woe  (e.g.  the  peace  of  death  when  the  1 
wheel  of  fire  has  become  a  wheal) .  Wit  also  is  in  place  (to  bridge  } 
contradictions  —  and,  after  all,  the  poems  demonstrate  that  it  is  E 
the  human  reaction  that  matters).  The  wide-ranging  reference,  f 
too,  may  be  appropriate,  to  show  that  the  answer  is  not  cooked.  | 
The  best  poems  —  in  my  view  To  an  Old  Lady,  Vilanelle,  \ 
Arachne,  This  Last  Pain,  Homage  to  the  British  Museum,  Aubadt,  I 
Ejection  from  Rochester,  Missing  Dates  and,  perhaps.  Autumn  on  ^ 
Nan  Yueh  —  have  all  these  qualities  together  with  a  strict  sense  ; 
of  form  that  pressurizes  the  colloquial  idiom.  Above  all  there  is  j 
an  illuminative  capacity  for  bringing  a  world  of  speculation  to 
a  focal  p>oint.  But  no  grandiose  claims  are  made,  at  any  rate, 
not  without  irony.  Mr.  Empson  has  the  courage  of  his  lack  of 
convictions  —  a  trait  badly  needed  today: 

Attending  there  let  us  absorb  the  cultures  of  nations 
And  dissolve  into  our  judgement  all  their  codes. 

Then  being  clogged  with  a  natural  hesitation 
(People  are  continually  asking  one  the  way  out), 

Let  us  stand  here  and  admit  that  we  have  no  road. 

{Homage  to  the  British  Museum)  , 
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For,  of  course,  simple  honest  conviction  may  be  a  double- 
edged  weapon.  The  man  who  knows  the  answer  may — unaware 
of  the  complex  structure  of  reality  (well  reflected  in  this  verse) — 

Dowser  be  of  his  candle  as  of  springs, 

And  pump  the  valley  with  the  tunnel  dry. 

{Earth  has  Shrunk  in  the  Wash) 


This  last  poem  is  a  piece  of  science  fiction  with  a  point:  the 
danger  of  a  lack  of  tension  such  as  may  be  brought  about  by 
such  ‘benefits’  as  too  much  hygiene  or  convenience.  Life  needs 
its  contradictions;  without  them  it  collapses,  physically  or 
morally: 

The  duality  of  choice  becomes  the  singularity  of  existence. 

{Doctrinal  Point) 


Hence  the  detached  irony  is  right.  Even  more  than  the  ideas, 
the  ‘style’,  at  its  best,  is  Mr.  Empson’s  proper  construction  from 
a  potential  but  irrelevant  ‘despair’. 

It  follows  then  —  though  this  is  not  the  chic  thing  to  say  — 
that  the  most  admired  and  consciously  complex  poems  are  not 
necessarily  the  best;  they  are  likely  indeed  to  be  secondary  to 
those  where  a  powerful  feeling  or  dominant  idea  absorbs  all, 
and  only,  the  relevant  ambiguities,  and  thus  produces  in  the 
poem  a  sense  of  organic  unity.  Such  a  poem  as  Missing  Dates 
(singled  out  for  censure  by  Mr.  Alvarez  on  the  Third  Pro¬ 
gramme  recently)  has  less  of  ambiguous  complexity  about  it 
than  almost  any  other  poem  in  the  collection,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  inferior  to  none.  It  is  simple  enough  to  need  no  notes,  but 
is  far  from  naive.  If  the  form  is  stiff  and  the  movement  un- 
rclaxed,  it  is  because  the  theme  requires  this  sort  of  willed 
strength.  Intelligence  acts  on  feeling  to  control  the  fire  and 
endorse  the  pain: 

Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  fills. 

It  is  not  the  effort  nor  the  failure  tires. 

The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills. 
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It  is  not  your  system  or  clear  sight  that  mills 
Down  small  to  the  consequence  a  life  requires; 
Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  fills. 

They  bled  an  old  dog  dry  yet  the  exchange  rills 
Of  young  dog  blood  gave  but  a  month’s  desires 
The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills. 

It  is  the  Chinese  tombs  and  the  slag  hills 
Usurp  the  soil,  and  not  the  soil  retires. 

Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  fills. 

Not  to  have  fire  is  to  be  a  skin  that  shrills. 

The  complete  fire  is  death.  From  partial  fires 
The  waste  remains,  the  waiste  remains  and  kills. 

It  is  the  poems  you  have  lost,  the  ills 

From  missing  dates,  at  which  the  heart  expires. 

Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  fills. 

The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills. 

University  of  Nottingham  A.  E.  Rodway 
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I  The  Critical  Forum 

INFORMATION  V.  PERSUASION:  A  NOTE  ON 
CRITICAL  METHOD 

IT  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  function  and  purpose  of 
most  literary  criticism  is  in  practice  didactic.  It  is  assumed 
that  in  some  unspecified  way  it  would  be  a  good  thing  were 
people  able  to  agree  about  judgments  of  literature,  and  most 
discussion  is  apparently  directed  towards  this  end.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  useful  activity;  or  at  least,  some  kinds  of  error  which 
occur  in  literary  discussion  originate  in  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  criticism  which  is  intended  to  convert  and  that  which 
is  intended  to  inform.  It  is  the  former  which  predominates. 

We  may  consider  as  an  analogy  two  strangers  travelling 
along  an  unfamiliar  railway  line.  If  they  disagreed  about  the 
nature  of  an  object  seen  through  the  window,  they  might  at 
-  least  make  a  brief  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement.  They 
!  would  wish  to  trust  their  senses,  and  would  probably  proceed 
by  describing  the  object  to  each  other,  paying  attention  to  any 
incompatibilities.  If  they  reached  agreement,  they  would 
experience  satisfaction  from  having  ‘understood’  the  object. 
Tbey  might  further  have  a  similar  discussion  if  they  saw  on  the 
journey  an  object  which  they  could  recognize,  but  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  obscure;  for  example,  a  black  windowless  factory  in 
;  tbc  middle  of  farmland.  They  would  venture  suggestions  as  to 
I  purpose  and  utility,  and  again,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
I  aplain  the  satisfaction  man  obtains  from  ‘knowing’  or  ‘under- 
‘  standing’  his  temporary  predicament.  His  sense  of  security  and 
[  self-assurance  is  maintained.  The  two  men  in  this  hypothetical 
case  can  identify  themselves  with  each  other  in  so  far  as  they  are 
travelling  in  the  same  carriage.  More  urgent  situations  would 
give  rise  to  more  urgent  discussions,  and  if  what  appeared  to  be 
I  a  dragon  was  met  in  Oxford  Street,  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
I  to  ask  a  passer-by  or  total  stranger  whether  it  was  a  genuine 
!  dragon  or  a  fake. 

I  We  may  take  it  then  that  the  need  to  come  to  this  kind  of 
ft 
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understanding  is  natural,  and  that  the  method  in  every  day 
situations  will  be  descriptive.  To  what  extent  is  the  analogy 
applicable  to  literary  as  well  as  to  everyday  judgments? 
Literature  is  not  primarily  a  part  of  man’s  predicament;  it  is  hii 
comment  upon  it.  A  vocabulary  will  have  to  be  adopted  to 
compare  and  assess  the  value  of  the  kind  of  comment  it  seems  at 
any  time  appropriate  to  make;  but  it  will  not  necessarily  be  a 
vocabulary  which  is  appropriate  for  everyday  matters.  Descrip¬ 
tive  statements  should,  however,  if  they  are  possible  at  all,  have 
a  degree  of  use.  After  reading  a  poem,  I  shall  be  interested,  if  I 
have  failed  to  observe  these  things  for  myself,  in  positive  stat^  : 
ments  of  an  analytic  or  historical  kind.  For  one  thing,  the  con*  ; 
vention  within  which  the  poet  is  working  may  be  foreign  or  new 
to  me.  But  statements  of  this  kind  —  the  elucidation  of  ambi¬ 
guities,  apparent  allusions  and  references,  comparisons  with  : 
former  work,  and  indications  of  apparent  blemishes  —  are  only  I 
useful  in  so  far  as  they  are  tentative  and  undogmatic.  Stat^  f 
ments  about  apparent  blemishes  ought  to  be  especially  tentative,  f 
for  although  all  descriptive  statements  involve  judgment,  they  [ 
do  not  all  involve  value-judgment.  Similarly  value-judgments  1 
refer  to  relationships;  they  do  not  refer  to  any  mysterious  P 
intrinsic  qualities  to  be  discovered  in  the  objects  under  observ*  I 
ation.  If  questions  are  asked  of  the  kind,  ‘Do  you  see  the  beauty  I 
in  that  rose-bush?’  or  ‘Don’t  you  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that 
picture?’  they  are  questions  requiring  affirmative  answers,  for 
the  use  of  qualitative  abstract  nouns  pre-supposes  the  possibility 
of  agreement.  And  the  urgency  which  is  felt  in  testing  the  I 
accuracy,  or  rather  the  efficiency  of  one’s  sense-mechanism,  in  | 
ordinary  judgments,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  felt  in  the  testing, 
by  comparative  discussion,  of  one’s  value-judgments;  sina 
whereas  it  is  natural  for  two  people  to  be  disturbed  if  they  can¬ 
not  agree  about  what  they  see,  they  need  not  be  surprised,  and 
should  not  be,  if  they  disagree  about  the  value  of  it.  Aesthetic 
objections  to  the  foolishness  of  building  a  black  and  starkly 
rectangular  factory  in  the  middle  of  farmland  would  have  to  be 
shelved  if  a  disputant  asserted  that  what  was  seen  was  in  fact  a 
pinnacled,  be-turretted  castle,  and  not  a  factory  at  all. 

The  principle  applies  in  a  similar  way  to  literary  judgment. 

If  I  assert,  for  example,  that  a  word  as  used  in  a  certain  context  < 
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is  archaic,  I  am  of  course  saying  that  the  word  was  not  in 
popular  or  general  use  at  the  time  that  the  poem  was  written; 
but  I  also  tend  to  be  saying  that  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
liii  reason  for  retaining  it.  In  other  words  I  imply  a  notion  of 
to  poetic  decorum,  which  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  a  statement 
at  of  either  personal  or  group  opinion.  Ideas  of  incongruity  will  be 

:  a  [  variable.  But  whereas  a  certain  word  in  context  is  technically 
ip.  I  either  archaic  or  not,  there  is  no  valid  test  which  can  measure 
ive  L  appropriateness.  Providing  that  a  group  of  words  is  intelligible, 
f  1  '  statements  about  appropriateness  will  be  value-judgments,  and 
value-judgments  are  oblique  descriptions  of  the  people  making 
in-  them.  When  I  reach  agreement  with  a  certain  person  about 
cw  the  appropriateness  of  a  word  in  its  context,  I  do  not  materially 
bi-  f  benefit  unless  I  have  learnt  something  new  about  the  behaviour 
ith  [  of  the  word.  I  may,  however,  have  discovered  things  about 
ily  t  myself,  and  the  confirmation  that  my  judgment  was  also  valid 
for  someone  else  will  be  incidentally  gratifying.  But  complete 
ire,  [  agreement  would  not  be  gratifying  at  all,  for  it  would  imply  lack 
icy  I  of  personal  identity,  and  those  who  state  that  they  wish  for,  or 
Its  f  would  ‘like  to  see’,  absolute  standards  in  literary  criticism,  or 
lus  f  ‘the’  absolute  standards,  deceive  themselves;  nothing  would  be 
rv-  I  more  utterly  demoralizing.  The  quest  for  this  kind  of  standard 
ity  I  is  a  group  activity.  Fluctuations  between  these  two  extremes, 
tat  j  the  need  for  asserting  one’s  personal  identity  in  terms  of  other 
for  [  people  and  the  need  for  self-assurance  in  terms  of  a  community, 
ity  1  are  in  large  numbers  sociological,  in  individuals  psychiatric, 
he  I  Although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ‘critics’  to  use  the  so-called 
in  [  methods  of  literary  criticism  as  exercises  in  self-psychiatry,  this 
ig,  i  is  seldom  their  explicit  purpose;  and  from  a  general,  i.e. 
ice  extra-group’  point  of  view  the  most  useful  writing  about 
m-  I  literature  is  explicitly  informative.  That  a  poem,  or  any  other 
nd  \  creative  product,  should  require  interpretative  discussion  in 
tic  I  terms  of  value-judgment  indicates  the  failure  of  the  poem  or  the 
dy  I  comparative  immaturity  of  the  people  concerned.  Life  cannot 
be  j  be  left  entirely  to  the  schoolmasters. 

U  I  In  the  long  run  literature  is  devalued  if  it  is  used  too  stren- 
i  uousiy  for  persuasive  educational  purposes;  and  this  is  especially 
at.  I  the  case  with  poetry,  since  the  poet  gives  hard  form  to  impress- 
and  recorded  experiences,  and  to  any  general  conclusions 
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he  may  reach.  It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  for  educators  to 
discuss  those  technical  and  historical  matters  proper  to  literary 
study.  It  is  more  likely  in  practice,  particularly  when  teaching 
the  succeeding  generation,  that  they  will  use  poetic  or  literary 
examples  as  general  data  for  inculcating  their  own  views, 
opinions  and  prejudices,  more  or  less  dogmatically.  This  is  not 
always  a  crude  process.  In  fact  such  people  will  use  expressions 
like  ‘the  sharpening  of  the  sensibility’  of  the  pupil,  ‘the  enlarging 
of  his  moral  consciousness’,  ‘the  exercising  of  the  mind’,  and  the 
‘introduction’  of  the  pupil  to  ‘the  realm  of  the  spirit’;  and  it  is 
true  that  well-directed  literary  criticism  of  this  type  can  be  a 
useful  way  of  stimulating  mental  activity,  if  only  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  it  provokes.  But  it  lacks  the  element  of  discipline  desirable 
in  educational  subjects  and  too  often  what  appear  to  be  its  key¬ 
words  are  left  undefined.  Yet  even  when  the  expressions  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  not  used  naively,  and  this  is  not  often,  the  fact 
that  the  works  they  are  applied  to  are  being  scholastically  used, 
i.e.  ‘liberally’,  to  make  the  reader  or  pupil  a  certain  kind  of 
person  tends  to  militate  against  their  having  their  true  literary 
effect. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  if  this  view  is  a  valid  one,  it  applies 
least  to  institutions  where  the  idea  of  a  genuinely  liberal 
education  is  maintained.  In  ‘adult’  life  it  applies  most  to  those 
organs  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  ‘taste’:  the  book 
review,  the  wireless  talk,  the  extension  or  ‘local-library’  lecture, 
and  the  biography  of  the  contemporary  author.  Their  con¬ 
sumption  tends  to  deaden  the  mind  to  the  full  effect  of  the 
written  word:  recent  evidence  of  this  being  the  violent  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  literary  enthusiasms  in  the  last  ten  years;  the  perverse 
perpetuation  of  a  bogus  romanticism;  the  cult  of  the  ‘dry  facts 
and  draw  your  own  conclusions’  novel;  the  continuous  indulg¬ 
ence  in  Shakespearian  performance;  and  the  preference  in 
discussions  of  literary  questions  for  antiquated  terminology 
proper  to  the  last  century.  Although  it  b  true  that  a  person 
discussing  literature  will  have  to  find  a  vocabulary  to  convey 
conclusions,  and  that  some  of  these  conclusions  will  concern 
value,  he  will  be  ill-advised  if  he  attempts  to  codify  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  portmanteau  words.  Most  of  all  will  he  be  ill- 
advised  if  he  attempts  to  convey  value-judgments  by  means  of 
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qualitative  abstractions.  Abstract  nouns  are  conclusion  words: 
Aey  imply  agreement.  When  they  are  used  in  literary  discuss¬ 
ion  they  usually  imply  agreement  on  non-literary  matters;  and 
[  nowadays  we  agree  about  very  little.  From  all  accounts  our 
[  society  is  irreparably  chaotic.  It  b  the  popularity  of  this  belief — 
which  one  suspects  has  not  much  foundation  in  fact  —  that 
^  gives  such  scope  to  the  hortatory  educators, 
f  M.  J.  Collie 

[  AN  EPILOGUE  TO  ‘THE  PRELUDE’ 

MR.  EDWIN  MORGAN  argues  (Essays  in  Criticism,  October 
1955)  that  Wordsworth  in  The  Prelude  was  making  ‘poetry  out  of 
material  one  step  nearer  the  original  mass  of  all  his  experience’. 
Thb,  no  doubt,  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  it  b  intended  to 
i  imply  that  the  poet  gives  us  a  literally  accurate  account  of 
^  events  in  hb  own  life,  the  implication  b  questionable.  There 

are,  of  course,  omissions  in  Wordsworth’s  account;  and  the 
story  of  Vaudracour  and  Julia  is  a  discreet  and  necessary,  but 
I  hardly  an  adequate,  substitute  for  one  of  the  formative  exper- 
\  iences  of  his  life.  It  b  obvious,  too,  that  Wordsworth  did  not 
come  clean  about  the  development  of  hb  political  and  religious 
views  —  his  praise  of  Burke,  for  example,  gives  the  reader  a 
very  mbleading  impression  of  his  actual  views  at  the  time  of 
which  he  was  writing.  But  we  may  suspect  that  the  account 
j.  Wordsworth  gives  us  of  hb  early  life  b  even  mbleading  in  its 
i  central  theme,  the  influence  of  nature  on  his  mind  and  hb 
■  dedication  to  poetry. 

I  According  to  Wordsworth’s  account  in  Book  IV,  hb  dedica- 
!  don  to  poetry  took  place  at  dawn  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
,  dance.  There  b  some  ambiguity  in  the  words  used  to  describe 
the  dedication: 

il  made  no  vows,  but  vows 

Were  then  made  for  me:  bond  unknown  to  me 
I  Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  ebe  sinning  greatly, 

I  A  dedicated  spirit. 

i  Wordsworth  implies  that  he  did  not  consciously  dedicate  him- 
^  self  at  thb  particular  moment  in  1 788,  but  that  looking  back  at 
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the  time  of  the  composition  of  The  Prelude  the  morning  after  the 
dance  seemed  to  take  on  that  significance.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  he  was  improving  on  the  actual  facts.  The  dedication  to 
poetry  did  not  take  place,  we  may  suppose,  at  a  particular 
moment;  it  was  a  growing  conviction,  a  process  that  took 
several  years.  The  account  he  gives  is  more  dramatic  and  more 
poetical  than  the  actual  facts,  and  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
present  his  experience  in  this  idealized  form.  But  his  ‘shaping 
spirit  of  imagination’  was  taking  liberties  with  the  raw  material 
of  autobiography.  All  writers  of  autobiography  select  from  a 
mass  of  facts  at  their  disposal;  many  of  them  rearrange  the 
facts  to  create  a  more  interesting  pattern;  and  even  those  who 
wish  to  tell  the  exact  truth  have  to  rely  on  the  perversions  of 
memory. 

Another  example,  given  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  an  important 
step  in  the  presentation  of  Wordsworth’s  theme,  is  taken  from 
Book  VI.  When  Wordsworth  and  his  companion  found  that 
they  had  crossed  the  Alps  without  knowing  it,  the  poet  felt  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  incidents  in  his  life.  It  may 
have  been.  The  true  significance  of  events  in  our  lives  does  not 
always  strike  us  at  the  time:  they  become  significant  through 
the  transfiguring  power  of  memory.  At  least  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Descriptive  Sketches  that  the  incident  of  crossing  the 
Alps  meant  anything  to  Wordsworth  at  the  time.  It  might  be 
argued  that  so  personal  a  reaction  would  in  any  case  have  had 
to  be  excluded  from  a  typical  eighteenth-century  travel  poem; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  significance  of  the  incident 
only  emerged  after  it  had  been  recollected  in  tranquillity. 

Perhaps  we  may  go  further  and  suggest  that  the  incidents  of 
early  childhood  described  in  the  first  two  books  of  The  Prelude 
are  even  more  misleading.  As  late  as  1794  Wordsworth  de¬ 
clared  that  he  wished  to  be  in  town:  ‘Cataracts  and  mountains 
are  good  for  occasional  society,  but  they  will  not  do  for  constant 
companions’.  The  essentially  Wordsworthian  attitude  to 
nature  was  a  late  development  for  which  Dorothy  and  Coler¬ 
idge  were  largely  responsible.  Only  then  did  ‘the  coarser 
pleasures’  of  his  boyish  days  assume  a  profound  importance. 
It  is  significant  that  when  he  wrote  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  he  could  so 
describe  the  time  when,  as  he  afterwards  thought,  he  was  led 
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by  Nature  and  fostered  by  Beauty  and  Fear.  It  would  seem 
that  the  things  he  described  in  the  first  two  books  of  The 
Prelude  were  bathed  in 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration,  and  the  poet’s  dream. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  The  Prelude  is  autobiographically 
false.  It  gives  an  idealized  picture  of  Wordsworth’s  develop¬ 
ment,  which  conveys  a  truer  impression  of  the  growth  of  a  poet’s 
miud  than  if  he  had  stuck  to  the  literal  facts.  It  is,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  rightly  says  ‘a  creation  of  poetry  out  of  the  interaction 
of  past  and  present’;  but  the  material  of  the  poem  is  selected, 
ordered,  altered  and  transformed  to  create  a  work  of  art.  If 
Wordsworth  had  tried  merely  to  reproduce  ‘the  creative  chaos’, 
The  Prelude  would  not  be  the  greatest  poem  of  modem  times. 

Kenneth  Muir 


DE  DESCRIPTIONE  TEMPORUM 

f  ONE  passage  in  Mr.  Maud’s  kind  review  {Essays  in  Criticism, 
i  October  1955)  of  my  inaugural  suggests,  if  I  am  not  misunder¬ 
standing  him,  that  he  has  misunderstood  me.  He  describes  my 
:  words  ‘If  we  sit  down  to  Rainoldus  for  a  whole  morning’  -  as 
I  ‘good  fun’;  meaning,  I  take  it,  that  I  jokingly  pretended  to 
I  regard  a  morning  with  Rainoldus  as  a  natural  entertainment 

I  for  any  educated  reader.  In  reality,  I  was  assuming,  seriously, 
that  at  least  a  morning’s  reading  was  the  minimal,  preliminary 
experiment  for  those  who  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  Rainoldus’s 
style.  No  translation  can  give  an  author’s  style  with  perfect 
fidelity.  No  reading  of  very  short  extracts  from  the  original  can 
do  it  justice;  for  style  depends  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of 
this  or  that  feature  but  on  its  frequency.  If  we  are  to  talk  of 
Rainoldus’s  style  at  all,  what,  then,  can  we  do  but  begin  by 
reading  a  good  many  pages  of  him? 


Magdalene  College,  Cambridge 


C.  S.  Lewis 
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THE  PARLEMENT  OF  FOULES 

I  have  no  space  to  re-state  and  re-elaborate  my  differences 
from  Mr.  Emslie.  But  it  would  be  ungracious  of  me,  and  unjust 
to  the  patience  with  which  Mr.  Emslie  has  met  my  objections, 
not  to  agree  that  I  was  wrong  in  suggesting  that  Nature’s 
favour  to  the  formel  may  be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
general  condicion  governing  all  the  mating.  The  formel  is  cleaily 
granted  choice  between  the  three  suitors,  though  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  having  initiative  in  love.  Choice  between 
three  differs  from  the  general  condicion  (1.  407)  because  that  (as 
Mr.  Emslie  apparen  ly  would  not  agree)  only  grants  to  every 
female  the  simple  right  to  refuse  any  particular  suitor.  If  this 
right  of  refusal  does  not  exist,  the  whole  passage  (11.  400-10)  is 
surely  meaningless. 

That  Nature  should  grant  a  special  favour  to  the  formel  still 
seems  to  me  an  indication  that  (whatever  the  irony  of  the 
situation)  Nature  has  a  specially  high  regard  for  the  formel,  as 
she  has  for  her  suitors,  especially  the  first  (cf.  11.  393-5).  This 
Mr.  Emslie  denies.  When  the  formel  refuses  to  serve  Venus  or 
Cupid  (1.  652)  she  is  of  course  expressing  her  refusal  to  serve 
Nature.  Use  of  the  word  Venus  is  not  specifically  courtly,  nor 
is  Venus  always  a  symbol  of  bad  or  infertile  love  in  medieval 
literature. 

I  must  stop  arguing  with  Mr.  Emslie,  but  should  still  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  opening  up  the  subject. 

D.  S.  Brewer 


